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PEDLAR’S  ACRE; 

OR,  THE  WIFE  OF  SEVEN  HUSBANDS. 


A  DRAMA, 

Cn  3lcts, 

BY  GEORGE  ALMAR,  ESQ. 
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PERFORMERS  ON  THE  STAGE, — AND  THE  WHOLE 
OF  THE  STAGE  BUSINESS. 

As  performed  at  the 

METROPOLITAN  MINOR  THEATRES. 


EMBELLISHED  WITH  A  FINE  ENGRAVING, 

By  Mr.  Bonner,  from  a  Drawing  taken  in  the  Theatre,  by 
Mr.  R.  Cruiksiiank. 


LONDON: 

JOHN  CUMBERLAND,  2,  CUMBERLAND  TERRACE, 


CAMDEN  NEW  TOWN. 


REMARKS. 


$ f  Mar’s  Slcre. 

A  wife  of  seven  husbands  is  not  an  every-day  visitor _ 

Queen  Glumdalca  was  wedded  to  fifty;  but  then  she 
was  a  giantess! — Who  but  remembers  “ The  Wif  of 
Bathe  ?” 

“  Bold  was  her  face,  and  fayre  and  red  of  hew, 

She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 

Housbondes  at  the  churche  dore  had  she  had  five." 

For  ourselves,  we  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
tvidow,  like  the  sea,  is  not  at  full  liberty  to  cast  off  her 
weeds.  Man,  with  his  wonted  ingenuity,  never  lacks  a 
plausible  excuse  for  self-indulgence— 

Yes  !  try  another  wife,  if  so  inclin’d  ; 

Or  good  or  bad  the  first,  'twas  fortune  gave  her— 

If  good,  as  good  as  she  remain  behind  ; 

If  bad,  the  chance  is  vastly  in  your  favour. 

Yet  if  woman  venture  another  chance  in  the  matrimonial 
wheel,  up  starts  some  satirical  wag,  and  exclaims,  with 
Hamlet’s  tragedy  queen — 

“  None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  th e  first.” 

For  the  honour  of  the  sex  we  beg  to  propose  a  new  Shak- 
spearian  reading— for  “second”  read  “seventh.” 

Pedlar’s  Acre  introduces  us  to  a  lady  who  has  buried 
six  husbands  and  married  a  seventh.  She  is  rich  in  purse 
and  personal  attractions  ;  fond,  mysterious,  and  outrage¬ 
ously  jealous.  How  she  became  a  widow  six  times  is  a 
puzzler — but  as  nobody  among  her  neighbours  has  had 
the  same  good  luck,  strange  surmises  are  abroad,  and 
every  body  is  in  admiration  at  the  courage  of  the  seventh 
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who  could  venture  on  such  a  dangerous  tenement.  IVIar* 
garet  Lessamour  is  a  City  dame,  and  lives  in  Cornhill— 
she  has  received  an  anonymous  letter  stating  that  her 
spouse,  Martyn,  is  often  to  be  seen  at  Lambeth  Ferry, 
where  dwells  the  pretty  Amy  Langton,  the  ferryman’s 
daughter.  This  awakens  her  suspicions  ;  she  communi¬ 
cates  the  scrawl  to  her  husband,  who  traces  the  hand¬ 
writing  to  his  old  enemy,  Warrenne  de  Valence,  a  repro¬ 
bate  nobleman,  who  had  been  his  rival  in  the  widow’s 
affection.  He  had  intended  a  trip  to  Lambeth  Fair, 
which,  in  consideration  of  this  letter,  he  declines,  but  is 
overruled  by  his  wife,  who  persuades,  or  rather  com¬ 
mands,  him  to  go  ;  just  hinting  that  any  gallantry  on  his 
part  will  be  visited  with  no  slight  retribution.  He  had 
despatched  a  note  of  defiance  to  Warrenne  de  Valence, 
who  inquires  of  the  bearer  which  way  aud  at  what  hour 
his  master  returns  home  from  the  fair  ;  aud  learning  that 
it  is  by  the  Bridle-way  over  Lambeth  Marsh,  he  resolves 
to  make  Dame  Margaret  a  widow  for  the  seventh  time, 
and  court  her  honourably.  Two  ready  instruments  are 
at  hand — Burley  George  and  Longfinger,  ruffians  of  the 
old  school — sturdy  beggars,  who  clamour  for  alms  in  the 
names  of  St.  Benedick  and  St.  Ursula  ;  cut-purses,  who 
attend  wakes  and  merry  meetings,  and  practise  the  men¬ 
dacious  arts  of  the  pedlar  Autolicus.  The  bargain  is 
struck — forty  marks  of  gold  are  the  bribe — the  deed 
may  be  considered  as  done. 

Martyn,  not  heeding  his  wife’s  injunction,  ventures  a 
little  dalliance  with  Amy  at  the  fair. — Certes,  he  is  mar¬ 
ried,  but  a  man  may  talk  over  a  wine-cup  without  tasting 
it.  In  the  midst  of  his  gallantries  he  is  accosted  by  a 
monk — “  Benedicite  1”  exclaims  the  friar. — Martyn  vo¬ 
lunteers  to  see  the  damsel  home — <(  What  would  my 
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lady  say  ?” — “  ’Sdeath !  she  will  never  know  it.*’— “  She 
will !”  whispers  the  Monk.— This  mysterious  warning 
avails  not — he  gives  Amy  a  salute,  and  escorts  her  on 
her  way.  The  moment  they  disappear  the  monk  throws 
off  his  cowl— Tis  Dame  Margaret  in  disguise. 

Martyn  Lessamour  escapes  the  daggers  of  the  bravos 
only  to  play  the  fool  when  he  gets  home.  He  reels  in, 
between  drunk  and  sober,  at  two  in  the  morning ;  and 
having  risen  from  his  feverish  slumber,  exasperates  his 
wife  by  an  affectation  of  wild  levity,  and  thus  hopes  to 
worm  out  her  secret.  He  will  go  abroad — she  has  in¬ 
vited  company — no  matter,  he  calls  for  his  bonnet  and 
departs,  after  reading  her  a  tolerable  lecture,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  in  return  threats  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 

Again  he  repairs  to  the  fatal  ferry,  and  talks  much 
high-flown  nonsense  to  the  fair  Amy,  who  listens  to  his 
rhodomontade  with  something  more  than  becoming  com¬ 
placency.  A  fortune-teller  appears  ;  he  consults  the 
sybil,  and  with  the  same  wilful  spirit  indulges  in  bitter 
sarcasms  against  his  lady,  vowing  to  marry  the  maiden 
when  fate  shall  have  ridded  him  of  his  present  incum¬ 
brance.  He  is  reminded  that  a  feast  is  that  night  held 
at  his  house,  at  which  he  is  expected  to  do  the  honours. 
Still  he  is  perverse,  and  resolves  to  go  home  pot-valiant 
and  at  what  hour  he  lists.  The  beldam  mumbles  a  dire¬ 
ful  prophecy  ;  and  in  hobbling  out  drops  her  bracelet, 
which  Martyn  picks  up,  and  discovers  it  to  belong  to 
his  wife,  who  in  this  disguise  has  become  privy  to  his 
thoughts.  Caution  is  therefore  necessary  ;  he  will  re¬ 
turn  home  tipsy,  but  in  seeming  ! 

The  gothic  banquetting-hall  is  lighted  up,  the  tables 
are  spread,  the  guests  assembled,  but  Martyn  Lessamour 
appears  not.  The  hostess  dismisses  her  visitors,  a  Id 
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Lady  Macbeth,  and  after  a  short  soliloquy  expressive  of 
her  wrongs,  pours  a  certain  quantity  of  poison  into  a 
goblet  of  wine,  and  drinks  a  hearty  draught  of  the  same. 
The  voice  of  her  husband  is  heard  without — this  puts 
her  upon  her  mettle — she  rips  from  one  of  her  sleeves 
a  pellet  of  lead,  and  as  her  spouse  is  deaf  to  reason,  re¬ 
solves  for  the  seventh  time  to  put  her  old  experiment  in 
practice,  and  when  liquified,  to  pour  it  into  his  ear.  He 
enters  vocal  and  uproarious,  and  boldly  quaffs  a  bumper 
to  the  maid  of  the  ferry.  He  feigns  sleep — she  is  about 
to  heave  the  lead,  when  (by  the  mark  seven  /)  he  starts 
from  his  trance,  arrests  her  hand ;  the  sheriff  and  his 
followers,  who  had  been  concealed  behind  the  arras, 
come  forth  ;  explanation  and  recrimination  ensue,  and 
the  wife  dies  in  the  arms  of  her  seventh  husband,  who 
thus  gains  the  secret. 

This  drama  is  enlivened  by  the  drunken  frolics  of 
Master  Gamiel  Gander,  a  holyday-making  weaver,  who 
gets  robbed  of  three  good  pounds  of  copper  money  at 
Lambeth  Fair — is  put  in  the  stocks,  crowned  with  a 
pewter  pot,  and  again  robbed  of  five  pounds  in  silver  by 
his  old  tormentors,  Burley  George  and  Longfinger.  Ga¬ 
miel,  however,  has  his  full  revenge  on  Burley  George, 
whom  he  shoots  with  an  arrow  in  an  affray  where  Mar¬ 
ty  n  Lessamour  kills  Warrenne  de  Valence.  The  scenery 
exhibits  some  picturesque  representations  of  ancient 
London  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  entire  piece 
is  highly  creditable  to  that  respectable  establishment, 
the  Surrey  Theatre. 

Of  the  acting  we  may  speak  in  terms  of  general 
praise  ;  it  is,  however,  but  justice  to  remark  that  Miss 
Vincent  in  Cyprian,  and  Mr.  Osbaldiston  in  Martyn 
Lessamour,  particularly  distinguished  themselves. 

fct  D. - G. 
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MARTYN  LE88AMOCR.  —  Often  cloth  shirt, 
trimmed  with  yellow— yellow  hose— russet  shoes — green 
cap  and  plume. 

WARKENNE  DE  VALENCE. —  Brown  shirt, 
trimmed  with  ((old — red  hose — russet  shoes  hrowri 
cloak  and  cap,  with  eagles’  feathers — leather  heit,  from 
which  in  h impended  a  crimson  gypsire,  or  antique  pocket. 

KOBEK1  LAI  OLA  W,  the  Pedlar.*— Yellow  full 
fchirt,  trimmed  with  blue— dark  blue  full  short  breeches 
— li^ht  blue  stockings —  russet  shoes—  yellow  cap  bound 
with  blue — leather  belt,  and  crimson  gypsire. 

CYPRIAN  GOSSAMER, — Pint  drett  :  Blue  shirt, 
handsomely  trimmed  with  silver — white  silk  hose  mo¬ 
rocco  sandal  shoes— black  velvet  gypsire,  trimmed  with 
silver— black  velvet  cap,  and  ostrich  feather.  Second 
(Irene  :  Brown  cloak  and  large  slouch  hat,  for  disguise. 

GAMIEL  GANDER.— Blue  shirt^yellow  trunks— 
red  hose— russet  shoes— leather  belt,  and  red  gypsire  or 
pocket  worn  on  the  left  side — blue  cap,  with  yellow 


tassel. 


HU R I. E Y  G Ef >RG E, LO N G FI N G E K ,  B A L D B ILL. 
— Ancient  beggar’s  suit  of  various  colours,  torn  and 


patched. 

'J  HOMAS  SHARD.— Sheriff’s  black  gown,  with  tabs 
— white  staff. 

ELIA  B.— Plain  buff  shirt— fleshings — russet  shoes. 
LANGTON,  the  Ferryman.— Green  shirt— fleshings 
— brown  doublet  and  trunks — russet  shoes. 


MARGARET  LESS  AMOUR. — Firtt  drene  :  Black 
velvet  dre3B,  with  a  train  and  mantle,  richly  trimmed 
with  gold.  Second  dreet:  Monk’s  gown  and  cowl. 
Third  dre$n:  As  a  fortune-teller. 

AMY  LANGTON.— Coloured  gown— gipsy  bonnet- 
coloured  neckerchief. 

P  A  'HENCE.— Similar  to  A  m  J . 

PEASANTS,  OFFICERS,  GUESTS,  &c. — Old  Eng¬ 
lish  dresses  of  the  period. 

*  The  drew  of  the  pedlar  ii  copied  from  the  painted  window  in 
Lambeth  Church. 


CTast  of  tfje  dTfjaractera, 

As  Performed  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  1831. 


Marlyn  Lessarnour  . 

Robert  Laidlaw,  the  Pedlar  of  Lambeth 

Gamiel  Gander . 

Warrenne  de  Valence 
Cyprian  Gossamer,  Page  to  Martyn 
Lessarnour  .... 
Gervase  Sauriders  . 
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STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


The  Conductors  of  this  work  print  no  plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  personal 
observations  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

EXITS  and  ENTRANCES. 

R.  means  Right ;  L.  Left ;  F.  the  Flat,  or  Scene  running 
across  the  back  of  the  Stage  ;  D.  F.  Doer  in  Flat  ;  R.  D.  Right 
Door  ;  L.  I).  Left  Door  ;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance  ;  U.  E.  Upper 
Entrance  ;  C.  D.  Centre  Door. 


RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

R.  means  Right  ;  L.  Left  ;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre  ; 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre. 

K.  RC.  C.  LC.  u. 


%*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  J'acingthe  Audience* 


PEDLARS  ACRE; 

OR,  THE  WIFE  OF  SEVEN  HUSBANDS. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — The  River  Thames  at  Lambeth  Horse' Ferry 
— The  Ferryman  s  House  on  the  bank,  r.  s.  e.,  and  near 
it  Lambeth  Palace ,  as  it  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth — on  the  opposite  shore ,  the  city  of 
Westminster. 

Enter  Amy  Langton  and  Patience ,  from  the  ferry-house, 
R.  S.  E.,  Patience  trimming  a  bonnet  with  ribbons. 

Pat.  (c.)  [ Holding  out  her  bonnet.']  There  !  Look  at 
my  bonnet,  and  die  with  envy. 

Amy.  (r.)  Go  to,  for  a  giddy  gad-about. 

Pat.  Go  to,  for  a  prude  and  a  stay-at-home. 

Amy.  My  heart  is  Robert  Laidlaw’s.  Wouldst  have 
me  play  the  flirt,  with  hand  and  heart  promised!  Patience, 
you’ve  an  idle  tongue,  but  meanest  well. 

Pat.  If  it  be  well  to  marry. 

Amy.  But  why  have  you  chosen  the  apprentice, 
Gamiel  Gander  ?  Not  for  the  clearness  of  his  brain,  or 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  l  trow. 

Pat.  No!  for  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders  and  the 
beauty  of  his  legs.  [Music  heard  without ,  R.]  Ah!  see, 
more  merriment.  There’s  a  gilded  barge  upon  the  river. 
[A  barge,  highly  ornamented,  crosses  the  river,  from  R.  to  L. 

CHORUS  of  Boatmen. 

Speed  on,  speed  on,  through  the  sparkling  foam  ; 

Stretch  to  your  oars, — speed  on,  speed  on  ! 

Rise,  river  breezes,  and  waft  us  home. 

Rowers,  row  merrily  on.  Speed  on  I 

Pat.  Gramercy  !  ’tis  the  barge  of  Martyn  Lessamour, 
returning  from  his  pleasure-house  at  the  hamlet  of  Ham¬ 
mersmith. 

Amy.  He  who  lives  on  the  Corn  Hill,  and  who  married 
the  rich  widow  ? 
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Pat.  The  widow  who  married  six  husbands  before  ; 
ay,  and  buried  them  all,  the  happy  woman  !  Alas, 
poor  me  !  I’m  nineteen,  come  Martlemas,  and  am  with¬ 
out  a  husband  to  bury. 

Amy.  [Sighing.]  Ah,  marriage  is  a  painful  lot,  and  lew 

the  gainers  by  it.  , 

Pat.  But  she  has  been  married  seven  times.  JJo  st 
think  a  woman  marries  seven  times,  and  for  nothing  ? 

Amy.  Ay,  Patience;  yet  people  talked  loudly,  and 
in  open  scandal,  when  her  sixth  husband  died. 

Pat.  But  all,  to  say  truth,  soon  altered  their  minds, 
save  and  except  his  cousin  by  blood,  Master  Thomas 
Shard,  then  sheriff,  who  swore,  by  the  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  mace,  he  would  see  into  it.  Well,  the  body  was 
investigated,  with  the  widow  also,  who  sat  weeping  by 
its  side,  and  who  boldly,  to  her  credit  be  it  spoken, 
courted  inquiry.  Still  was  there  something  unaccount¬ 
able  in  the  sudden  death  of  her  last  husband,  the 
sixth,  though  people  seemed  right  satisfied  that  the 
widow  was  wronged.  So  they  buried  poor  Michael 
Shard  in  the  family  vault  of  St.  Michael’s  Church ;  and 
which,  they  say,  now  is  so  choke  full  of  husbands,  that 
they  will  never  be  able  to  put  another  into  it. 

Amy.  Lessamore  was  a  brave  gallant,  methinks,  to 
venture,  as  he  ventured. 

Pat.  They  tell  me  he  was  a  merchant  sailor,  who 
gathered  gold  in  the  Indies  ;  but,  soldier  or  sailor,  he 
bore  off  the  widow  and  her  fortune  both  ;  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  certain  lords  deep  in  their  creditors’ 
books.  And,  first  upon  the  list,  a  lord  who  lurks  about 
the  ferryhouse  to  look  at  you.  Nay,  don’t  blush,  ’tis  no 
fault  of  ours,  sister,  that  we  are  pretty.  But,  enough  ; 
father’s  boat  will  soon  cross  the  ferry  ;  so  in,  sister,  and 
let  us  prepare  our  holyday  bravery,  and  then  for  the  fair 
of  Lambeth.  [Exit  into  the  ferry-house,  R.  s.  E. 

Enter  Warrenne  de  Valence,  l.  u.  e. 

De  V.  Too  late  !  Am  I  not  ever  so  ?  How  beautiful 
she  looks  !  I  have  the  mind  to  spare  her.  Ay,  that  feel¬ 
ing  I  have  felt  when  gazing  on  a  flower,  my  out¬ 
stretched  hand  would  gather,  when,  by  its  beauty  won, 
in  pity  I’ve  withdrawn  my  daring  hand,  and  left  it 
on  its  parent  stem  to  blossom  or  to  wither.  Psha  1 
by  debts  surrounded,  and  at  court  disgraced,  must  I  have 
scruples  ?  ’Sdeath,  this  is  brainsick  folly  !  Spare  her. — 
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a  cap  and  bells  for  the  Lord  de  Valence.  Spare  her  ! — 
Ay,  marry,  will  I  not. 

Enter  Amy  Langton  ,from  the  ferry-house,  R.  s.  E. 

Amy.  (c.)  Who  spoke  so  loud  ?  Dear  Robert  Laidlaw, 
was  it  you  ? 

De  V.  (l.  c.)  Not  Robert  Laidlaw,  but  one  most 
proud  to  bow  at  the  same  shrine  where  Robert  Laidlaw 
bows.  Bright  gem  of  beauty,  Diana  of  the  ferry,  cast  in 
a  human  mould,  though  cast  in  ice,  must  I  despair  \ 

Amy.  To  make  me  sin. 

De  V.  You  are  poor. 

Amy.  Poor  !  but  richer  far  than  you,  for  I  am  honest. 
And  yet  too  poor,  too  honest,  either  to  give  my  smiles  to 
a  knave,  or  my  virtue  to  a  nobleman. 

De  V.  By  the  feather  of  my  crest,  I  swear - 

Amy.  ’Tis  as  light  as  your  vow,  and  as  frivolous  as 
i  your  character. 

De  V.  By  the  pride  of  my  nobility - 

Amy.  A  false  pride.  In  worth,  alone,  rests  true 
nobility.  He  who  earns  by  honest  toil  the  bread  he 
eats,  has  more  of  manhood,  and  is  more  truly  noble, 
than  the  lazy  lord,  born  to  a  title  he  disgraces. 

De  V.  You  shall  wear  a  mitre,  handle  a  crosier,  and 
preach  at  the  Cross  of  Charing.  I  would  I  were  a  ped¬ 
lar. 

Amy.  Better  to  be  a  good  pedlar,  than  a  bad  nobleman. 

De  V.  Enough  !  Bowls  and  the  daggers  suit  not  my 
mood  ;  give  me  the  comedy  of  life.  One  kiss  from  that 
ripe  lip [ Attempts  to  kiss  her. 

Amy.  Stand  off! 

De  V.  Be  not  so  coy,  my  pretty  prude. 

Amy.  Stand  off,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Robert  Laidlaw,  the  Pedlar,  l.  s.e. 

Rob.  [Rushing  between  them.']  And  so  say  I.  [Raising 
his  staff.]  Stand  off,  or  I’ll  break  your  lordship’s  head. 

De  V.  Laidlaw,  the  pedlar  ! 

Rob.  Warrenne,  the  reprobate  ! 

De  V.  Slave  \ 

Rob.  Tyrant!  [De  Valence  draws  on  the  Pedlar — they  fight. 

Enter  Gamiel  Gander,  l. 

Gam.  Now  tyrant  now  pedlar !  [Laidlaw  strikes  down 
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De  Valence ,  l.]  I  thought  so ;  the  pedlar  has  knocked 
down  the  tyrant.  A  pound  to  a  penny  his  he^d  1S  ho1’ 
low  for  it  rung  like  the  dinner-bell  of  Lambeth  Palace. 
But*  how  came  this  about?  Oh,  I  guess  the  reason. 

You  knocked  him  down  for - 

Rob  For  doing  a  brutal  action ;  I’d  do  the  same  to 
any  man.  ,  [Crosses  to  Amy. 

Gam.  Oh,  he  wanted  to— the  naughty  nobleman— 1 
understand.  A  pound  to  a  penny  he  has  only  fainted. 
Amy.  Water,  there  !  water! 

Gam.  Ah,  let’s  put  him  in  the  Thames. 

De  V.  [Recovering. ]  Where  am  I? 

Gam.  Here  you  are, 

De  V.  Who  are  you  ? 

Gam.  I’m  a  weaver— that  is,  a  weaver’s  apprentice, 
as  I’am  notout  of  my  time  yet ;  my  name  is  Gamiel  Gan¬ 
der,  and  I  come  from  Hospital  Fields,  near  Bishopsgate. 


De  V.  Go  to  the  fiend. 

Gam.  A  pound  to  a  penny  you  get  there  first,  my 
master. 

De  V.  [To  LaidLaw.]  You  struck  me. 


Rob.  I  did. 

De  V.  You  do  confess  it? 

Rob.  Ay. 

Gam.  Hit  him  again,  as  he  isn’t  certain. 

De  V.  Be  wary.  Think,  pause  on  what  you  have 
done,  for  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand.  [Exit,  l. 

Gam.  [Catling  after  him.]  You  had  better  call  at  the 
’spital  and  get  something  for  your  head,  there’s  a  sharp 
wind  abroad.  A  pound  to  a  penny  it  isn’t  well  in  a 
month,  my  lord.  [Turning  to  Robert.]  You’re  a  jewel  of  a 
pedlar.  Hark’ee,  I  am  going  to  be  married  when  I’m 
out  of  my  mind — out  of  my  time,  I  mean,  and  I’ll  buy 
the  wedding-ring  of  you,  by  the  dignity  of  the  weavers. 

Rob.  I’ll  not  put  the  cheat  upon  you. 

Gam.  The  cheat!  I  should  like  to  meet  with  the  man 
who  would. 

Rob.  What  brought  you  here,  good  master  Gamiel  ? 

Gam.  ’Sdeath,  man!  came  I  not  courting?  Look 
at  my  garb ;  a  pretty  turn-out,  I  opine,  for  a  weaver 
there’s  a  leg  to  step  over  the  puddles  with. 

Rob.  I  should  be  loth  to  hurt  your  good  opinion. 

Gam.  You  can’t;  on  that  point  I’m  magnanimous 
Look  you  here,  here’s  three  goodly  pounds  saved  up  in 
copper.  [Patience  sings  within .]  By  cock  and  pye  !  that's 
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my  Patience, — mark  you,  my  Patience,  that  is  to  be  ; 
for,  when  a  man  marries,  he  ought  to  have  patience. 
[Crossing  behind  to  the  ferry -house,  K.  s.  E  ,  and  looking  in  at 
the  window.]  Ah,  there  she  is!  Your  pardon,  but  His 
a  long  way  from  the  Spital  Fields — have  you  any  meat 
in  the  house,  Mistress  Amy  ? 

Amy.  We  have  a  huge  round  of  beef. 

Gain.  Which  she  is  placing  on  the  table :  lovely  in¬ 
teresting  creature  ! — What  might  it  be  in  the  scale  ? 

Amy.  Some  ten  or  fourteen  pounds. 

Gam.  After  I’ve  dined,  I’ll  have  it  weighed,  and  a 
pound  to  a  penny  you  are  mistaken. 

Rob.  After  you  have  dined  ! 

Gam.  Come,  none  of  your  gibes  and  sneers  ;  I’m  a 
private  gentleman,  and  not  to  be  put  upon  by  a  public 
pedlar.  But  I  must  not  stay  talking  here,  I  shall  lose 
the  sports  at  the  fair,  and,  what’s  worse,  my  dinner,  and 
possibly  my  Patience.  Ah  !  there  she  is  again,  and  has 
placed  a  pitcher  of  ale  by  the  side  of  the  beef.  The 
interesting  creature !  what  a  wife  for  a  weaver  !  and, 
hark’ee,  Robert  Laidlaw,  what  a  purse  for  a  weaver, 
three  goodly  pounds,  and  all  in  copper — right  to  a  frac¬ 
tion,  Robert.  [Exit  into  the  ferry -house,  R.  s.  E. 

Rob.  He  mocks  my  poverty  !  would  I  were  rich — 
but  am  I  not  so  in  the  love  of  Amy  ? 

Amy.  Riches  may  pass  away,  dear  Robert,  but  true 
love  never. 

Rob.  Riches  !  How  I  prate.  I  would  not  give  my 
iron-shod  staff  for  riches  ;  I  want  but  enough  to  keep  our 
pot  boiling  and  the  wolf  from  the  door,  an  acre  of  ground 
or  so,  and  some  forty  pounds  a  year,  a  cottage  and  a 
wife — you  smile,  you  jade — I  wish  fortune  would  do 
the  same  on  the  poor  pedlar, 

Amy.  She  may. 

Rob.  She  will :  for  both  night  and  day  I  dream  that  I 
shall  find  a  treasure  and  be  rich. 

Amy.  Where  ? 

Rob.  Where?  ah,  there  you  puzzle  me. 

Amy.  Go  to  for  a  mad  wag,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a  tale 
almost  as  wild  as  yourself :  you  know,  after  passing  the 
bridle-way  near  to  the  Southwark  Borough,  you  come 
to  a  copse  of  trees,  where,  in  times  of  yore,  stood  a  wide- 
stretching  wood  ;  there,  as  legends  hint,  a  friar,  called 
the  Black  Friar  of  Westminster,  buried  a  treasure,  and 
died  without  recording  where  he  had  hidden  it. 
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Rob.  Well. 

Amy.  Well,  that’s  my  tale. 

Rob.  And  what  is  this  to  me  ? 

Amy.  Only  that,  instead  of  visiting  the  fair,  you  might, 
maybe,  take  spade  in  hand,  dig  and  discover  it.  [ Laugh¬ 
ing .]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Rob.  Bless  those  rosy  lips  !  you  are  a  good  girl,  and 
have  treated  me  with  a  good  fable— no,  no,  I  must  first 
to  the  house  of  Martyn  Lessamour. 

Amy.  And  why  to  Martyn  Lessamour  ? 

Rob.  He  has  lent  me  monies  on  security — the  date  of 
this  is  out.  [ Showing  a  paper.']  He  has  been  kind  to  me, 
Amy — and  ’tis  a  good  youth,  though  wedded  to  a  terma¬ 
gant.  Besides,  the  world  esteems  me  honest  and  I’m 
too  poor  yet  to  laugh  at  the  world’s  opinion. 

Amy.  Ah,  Robert,  even  praise  may  be  bought ;  few 
are  the  things  gold  will  not  purchase;  but  be  assured 
that  when  the  poor  man  wrests  from  the  world  its  cold 
esteem,  he  well  deserves  it. 

Rob.  No  matter  !  I’ll  not  repine,  though  mine  be  not 
the  wealthiest  lot.  Human  life,  Amy,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  game  at  tables, — he  who  throws  the  dice  well 
may  play  the  game  if  he  cannot  command  the  chances  ; 
and  believe  me,  in  this  world  of  woe  and  trouble,  no 
losses  are  so  desperate,  no  state  so  abject,  that  honour 
and  good  conduct  may  not  in  some  way  afford  consola¬ 
tion.  One  kiss,  Amy  ;  a  good  parting  doth  often  make 
a  merry  meeting.  [Exit,  l. 

SONG. — Amy. 

She  parted  with  her  lover, — 

The  maiden  sought  her  pillow. 

Over  the  lake  his  shallop  flew. 

On  the  green  billow, 

For  he  said  he  would  return  again, 

When  the  vesper-bell  should  chime  : 

The  vesper  bell  chimed  long  ago, — 

'Tis  past  the  vesper  time. 

“And  has  he  broke  his  faith1?”  she  sighed  ; 

“The  faith  he  pledged  to  me  ; 

Come  back  again,  thou  truant  one, 

From  the  false  and  hollow  sea.” 

She  dreamt  she  saw  her  lover 
Stand  sadly  by  her  pillow ; 

She  thought  she  saw  his  gushing  blood 
Crimson  the  billow. 

For  he  said  he  would  return  again 
When  the  vesper  bell  should  chime  : 

The  vesper-bell  chimed  long  ago, — 

’Tis  past  the  vesper  time. 
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"  Amy,  I’ve  kept  my  faith,”  he  sighed  ; 

The  faith  I  pledged  to  thee  ; 

A  truant  from  the  grave  I  come 
Beneath  the  hollow  sea!” 

[Exit  into  the  ferry-house,  R.  S.  E. 

SCENE  II. — The  House  of  Martyn  Lessamour  on  the 
Cornliill — tables,  chairs,  writing  materials ,  fyc. 

Enter  Cyprian  Gossamer,  r. 

Cyp.  Some  unlucky  planet  presided  over  my  natal 
hour,  pro  certes.  Now,  had  I  made  up  my  mind  and 
person  to  amaze  the  maids  of  Lambeth,  especially  my 
lovely  Patience,  when,  to  mar  my  schemes,  home  come 
master  and  mistress  both.  By  Paul’s  Cross  and  the 
tongs  of  St.  Dunstan,  I’ll  not  be  baffled — to  the  fair  I 
go,  though  my  bones  ache  for  it — not  that  I  love  the 
fair — I  beg  my  own  pardon,  the  fair  I  do  love.  But  for 
the  novelty — alas  !  there’s  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

SONG. — Cyprian  Gossamer. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

No  no, — ah,  no  !  there’s  nothing  new  : 

The  skies  are  as  bright  as  in  days  of  yore. 

The  waters  beneath  are  as  blue. 

As  fair  are  the  maidens  who  spangle  the  earth, 

Of  rogues,  too,  their  lovers,  we  little  have  dearth 
As  our  forefathers  lived,  we  live  on,  nor  complain. 

For  grieving’s  a  folly,  and  folly  is  vain  ; 

And  times  have  not  changed,  I  do  truly  believe, 

Since  they  turned  out  of  Paradise  Adam  and  Eve. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  &c. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 

No,  no, — ah,  no  !  there  is  nothing  new  ; 

Not  even  the  tale  you  are  telling,  young  man. 

To  that  lass  with  the  kerchief  of  blue. 

You  swear  she  is  pretty  ;  she  thinks  you  have  taste  ; 

But  why  should  your  arm,  sir,  encircle  her  waist? 

So  our  forefathers  did, — 'tis  true  as  my  song  ; 

But,  equally  true,  they  did  many  things  wrong  : 

For  things  have  not  changed,  I  do  truly  believe. 

Since  they  turned  out  of  Paradise  Adam  and  Eve, 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,&c. 

Enter  Martyn  Lessamour  and  Margaret,  l.,  as  just  dis¬ 
embarked  from  their  pleasure-barge. 

Mart,  (c.)  Cyprian,  bear  this  to  Robert  Laidlaw,  you 
will  find  him  at  our  porch — ’twill  be  a  fairing  for  the 
knave,  and  I  cancel  it  thus.  [Tearing  the  bond.]  Art 
moonstruck,  sirrah  ? — To  the  stair,  and  do  my  bidding. 
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[ACT  I* 

Cyp.  (r.  c.)  My  worthy  master,  I  do  require  my  ab¬ 
sence  for  the  day — business  of  weighty  import  calls  me 
hence. 

Mart.  What  business,  boy  ? 

Cyp.  My  mother,  sir,  fell  sick.  [Aside.]  A  good  round 
lie,  I  hope. 

Mart.  (l.  c.)  Indeed  !  when  fell  she  sick  ? 

Cyp.  Last  night. 

Mart.  Happy  am  I  to  say,  good  youth,  she  is  ri« ht 
well,  this  morn  ;  we  broke  our  fast  with  her  at  Kensing¬ 
ton.  You  look  confused — some  wag  has  put  this  trick 
upon  you. 

Cyp.  I — I — what  an  unlucky  dog  am  I.  I  pray  ye, 
gentle  master - 

Mart.  Look  to  your  business,  sirrah  ;  replume  my  cap, 
and  free  my  cloak  from  dust.  [Margaret  goes  up,  r.]  Soon 
do  I  go  to  the  fair  of  Lambeth. 

Cyp.  [ Crossing  to  i..]  Shall  I  attend  you,  sir  ? 

Mart.  No,  sirrah. 

Cyp.  What  an  unlucky  dog  am  I  !  [Exit,  I.. 

Mar.  [Coming  down,  u.j  Go  you  to  Lambeth,  Martyn 
.Lessamour. 

Mart.  Ay,  sweetest. 

Mar.  ’Tis  fair-day  there,  I  think. 

Mart.  Ay,  Margaret. 

Mar.  The  clouds  look  black  above,  and  seem  to  girdle 
in  the  thunder. 

Mart.  The  cloud  is  on  your  brow  alone  — the  sky  is 
fair,  Margaret,  are  you  not  happy  ? 

Mar.  I  ne’er  knew  happiness  till  I  knew  thee. 

Mart.  Go  to — did  you  not  love  your  other  husbands 

Mar.  Loved  !  oh,  no,  I  hated  them  :  with  a  bitter, 
keen,  and  biting  hate,  1  hated  them. 

Mart.  And  why  1 

Mar.  They  wrong’d  me:  drunkards  and  faithless 
were  they  all ;  yes,  they  dared  to  wrong  me,  but  they 
died — yes,  yes,  they  died — my  enmity  is  not  in  their 
tombs,  and  I  no  longer  hate — I  hate  not  the  dead. 

Mart.  You  shudder. 

Mar.  Ay — at  the  thought — I  have  been  thinking - 

Mart.  Give  it  a  name. 

Mar.  That  should’st  thou  do  as  they  have  done,  I 
should  hate  thee,  Martyn  Lessamour,  even  thee,  much 
as  I  love  thee  now. 
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Mart.  Come,  come,  cheer  thee. 

Mar.  On  this  day  twelvemonth  we  were  married — 
less  beautiful  it  may  be  that  I  am,  but  not  less  kind, 
Martyu  Lessamour — have  I  in  word,  deed,  thought,  or 
action,  ever  wrong’d  you? 

Mart.  Heaven  forbid  ! — I  charge  you  not  with  any 
wrong. 

Mar.  I  charge  not  you,  yet  have  a  care — my  love  must 
be  returned  or  lost.  Read  this.  [ Giving  a  letter. 

Mart.  [Reading.]  “  To  the  Lady  of  Martyn  Lessamour — 
The  Ferryman  of  Lambeth  has  a  daughter ,  and  she  is  beautiful .” 

Mar.  Do  you  mark  1 

Mart.  [Reading.]  “  Martyn  Lessamour  is  often  there - 

Mar.  Indeed  ! 

Mart.  [Reading.]  u  He's  a  judge  of  beauty ,  and  fond  of 
change  and  beauty ,  too,  though  soon  it  tires  him.” 

Mar.  Meaning  by  this  thou  art  a  weary  of  me — me, 
thy  fond  and  faithful  wife — in  sooth,  if  this  be  truth,  tell 
me  so,  Martyn  Lessamour,  at  once,  and  strike  me  dead. 

Mart.  Not  so,  by  heaven!  the  scrawl  says  false; 
and  now  I  look  again, ’tis  the  character  of  Warrenne  de 
Valence.  [Tearing  the  letter.]  I  trample  on  it,  and  will 
trample  on  the  writer. 

Mar.  My  own,  own  Lessamour!  [Embracing. 

Mart.  I  will  not  hence  to  Lambeth. 

Mar.  Not  go? — The  man  I  love  I’d  trust  within  an 
Indian  harem.  Not  go!  by  heaven  you  shall! — But 
when  thou  goest,  remember  thy  vow  before  heaven’s 
altar  made,  dare  not  (l  speak  it  not  in  threat),  for  thou 
darest  much,  but  fear  to  play  me  false,  lest  heaven,  for 
thy  broken  faith,  should  cut  thee  off,  and  be  its  own 
avenger. 

Mart.  Havel  your  confidence  ? — Is  there  no  hidden 
secret  in  thy  heart  ? 

Mar.  None.  [Aside.]  To  be  known  by  you. 

Mart.  Why  look  so  pale? 

Mar.  If  I  look  pale,  it  is  with  fear. 

Mart.  What  fear? 

Mar.  That  you  will  do  some  evil  thing.  At  what 
hour  of  the  clock  will  you  come  back  ? 

Mart.  At  nine. 

Mar.  I  prithee  keep  your  word.  In  pity  to  my  honour 
and  my  pride,  nay,  on  your  manhood,  drive  not  your 
image  from  my  heart — oh,  come  not  from  the  harlot  and 
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the  hostlery  drunken  and  false,  for  if  you  do,  woe,  woe 
unto  us  both.  [Exit,  R. 

Mart.  [ Calling .]  What  hoa,  Cyprian  ! 

Enter  CYPRIAN,  L. 

Mart.  [Writing  with  his  crayon.]  Bear  this  to  Warrenne 
de  Valence — you  will  find  him  in  sanctuary  at  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster  ;  there’s  that  within,  I  deem,  to  stir  his 
spirit. 

Cyp.  May  I  cross  the  ferry,  and  on  to  Lambeth  ? 
Mart.  No,  sirrah. 

Cyp.  [Aside.]  No!  but  I  say  yes.  [Exit,  l. 

Mart.  I  love  this  woman — not  for  her  riches  did  I  wed 
her,  but  her  mind,  and  that  to  me  is  as  a  volume  closed. 
Her  husbands  died,  and  suddenly — I  am  the  seventh — 
by  day  I  have  watched  her  well — ay,  and  of  late,  at 
night,  to  try  her  temper,  the  drunkard  I’ve  put  on  ;  I’ve 
noted,  too,  her  sleep,  distempered  has  it  been,  and  oft  by 
fits  and  starts  she  has  cried  out,  “  I  cannot  do  it !” — Do 
what  ? — Ah,  there’s  the  mystery.  What  should  she  do  ? 
I’ve  had  a  dream,  and  dreams  men  say  give  warnings. 
Methought  we  sat  together  by  the  glimmering  light  of 
our  evening  fire — heavy  I  seemed,  and  turning  on  my 
chair  to  sleep,  my  glance  met  hers,  and  hers  seemed  like 
a  corse,  glassy  and  cold  as  icy  death — I  gazed  again, 
but  a  change  had  come — those  eyes  shot  sparks  of  fire, 
her  raven  locks  to  serpents  turned,  and  sported  fear¬ 
fully  in  molten  fire ;  her  hot  breath  seared  my  cheek, 
her  fingers  changed  to  eagles’  claws,  and  griped  my 
throat — I  choked  to  suffocation  ;  I  awoke,  and  found 
her  sleeping  upon  my  bosom,  breathing  my  name,  and 
blessing  it — 

Suspicious  doubts  and  fears  do  rack  my  mind, — 

A  secret  is  there  hid,  that  secret  will  I  find.  [Exit,  l. 

SCENE  III. — The  South  Entrance  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  l. — loud  peals  of  the  organ  heard ,  and  high  mass 
celebrating  within — Burley  George,  Longfinger, 
Bald  Bill,  and  other  Beggars,  discovered  at  the  abbey 
doors,  c.  f. 

Enter  Monks  and  Gentry,  R.,and  exeunt  severally  into  the 
abbey,  c.  r. — the  Beggars  standing  before  the  doors,  clamor¬ 
ing  for  alms. 

Lon.  Alms,  in  the  name  of  St.  Benedick  ! 
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Bald,  B.  Alms,  in  the  name  of  St.  Ursula 

Bur.  G.  Alms,  in  the  name  of  the  saints  altogether  ! 

Enter  two  Monks ,  R.  s.  E.,  and  exeunt  into  tne  abbey ,  C.  F. 

Bald  B.  Charity,  charity,  good  gentlemen,  for  it 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins  ;  1  w  ish  she  would  cover  me 
and  mine. 

Lon.  I’ve  tasted  nothing  but  abbey-soup  for  a  twelve- 
month, — a  pound  of  meat  to  a  puncheon  of  water  ;  so, 
I  pray  you,  pity  me. 

Bur.  G.  Break  off !  gentlemen, — for  ye  are  gentlemen, 
though  ye  neither  wear  fine  linen  or  use  razors — gentle¬ 
men,  I  say - 

All.  Silence,  there. 

L<m.  Did  you  speak  to  me  ? 

Bur.  G.  I  called  out  gentlemen. 

Lon.  Call  me  Longfinger,  I  hate  foreign  appellations. 

Bur.  G.  Gentlemen,  to-day  is  Lambeth  Fair,  if  beg¬ 
ging  fail,  thieving  must  serve  our  turn  ;  if  thieving  fail, 
we  must  use  steel  and  quarterstaff,  for  money  must  we 
have. 

Lon.  We  must ;  we  are  men  with  large  families  ;  our 
families  must  be  supported — a  murrain  on  the  fleas  ! 

Bur.  G.  To  pocket-diving— to  Lambeth  Fair,  my 
masters. 

All.  Ay,  ay,  to  Lambeth.  [Exeunt  three  Beggars,  R.  u.  e. 

Lon.  Who  conies  here?  the  gaol-bird,  Warrenne  de 
Valence — all  braid  and  button,  brocade  and  feather. 
He  is  a  rogue,  George,  is’nt  he? 

Bur.  G.  As  bad  a  book  as  we,  knave,  but  in  some¬ 
what  better  binding — stand  close. 

Enter  Warrenne  de  Valence,  l.,  reading  a  letter ,  Cy¬ 
prian  following  him. 

De  V.  [ Reading ,  C.]  “  Go  not  abroad  without  your  rapier , 
lest  you  meet  me-— you  are  a  villain • — Martyn  Lessamour.” 
I  thought  I  had  disguised  the  character  in  which  I 
wrote.  [To  Cyprian  ]  You  are  the  page  of  Master  Lessa¬ 
mour  1 

Cyp.  (l.  c.)  I  am. 

De  V.  The  villain  I  throw  back ;  to  the  teeth  I  do 
defy  him. 

Cyp.  Find  time  and  place,  my  lord,  to  do  your  own 
office,  for  he  goes  to-day  to  Lambeth.  I  wish  he  would 
stay  away  ;  the  Saints  forbid  that  I  should  meet  him. 
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Dc  V.  And  when  returns  ? 

Cyp.  At  nine,  by  the  bridle-way  over  Lambeth  Marsh. 

De  V.  Alone  ? 

Cyp.  Alone. 

De  V.  [Giving  money.]  There’s  a  brace  of  shillings  for 
you.  [C?*ossing  to  L. 

Cyp.  This  has  determined  me.  Good  day,  my  lord, 
with  many  thanks.  Now,  then,  for  Lambeth  Fair  and 
my  pretty  Patience.  [Exit,  r.  s.  e. 

De  V.  The  spot  is  lonely  and  the  time  befitting ; 
yonder  stand  two  cutthroat-looking  dogs.  [Burley  George 
and  Longjinger  advance,  R.]  When  we  are  in  the  mood  for 
sinning,  rarely  the  devil  fails  to  send  his  angels  to  keep  us 
in  the  humour — save  ye,  sirs — what  want  ye  ? 

Lon.  Gir}  Everything. 

De  V.  Can  ye  not  find  employment? 

Bur.  G.  No  ;  men  cavil  at  our  characters. 

De  V .  Stand  they  on  that? 

Bur.  G.  They  do. 

De  V.  And  why  ? 

Bur.  G.  We  have  stood  in  the  pillory. 

De  V.  By  your  own  desert  ? 

Bur.  G.  If  all  stood  there  who  as  well  deserve  it, 
rotten  eggs  would  be  thrown  at  many  a  well-dressed 
gentleman. 

Lon.  [Apart  to  Burley  George.]  He  will  take  that  to 
himself. 

Bur.  G.  I  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  personal  ? 

De  V.  No,  no  ;  come  nearer,  I  think  we  are  alone. 

Bur.  G.  Save  and  except  the  stone  saints  of  the 
abbey. 

De  V.  You  both  know  Martyn  Lessamour 

Both.  We  do. 

De  V.  To-night  at  nine  he  crosses  Lambeth  Marsh — 
’tis  a  solitary  spot,  all  swamp  and  weed — the  moon,  too, 
will  be  up — you  cannot  miss  him. 

Bur.  G.  You’d  have  us  cut  his  throat  ? 

De  V.  I  would. 

Lon.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

De  V.  Forty  marks  of  gold — I’ll  pay  ye,  on  mine 
honour. 

Bur.  G.  You  shall ;  or,  on  mine  honour,  we  will  cut 
your’s.  This  is  a  bargain,  then 

De  V.  It  is. 
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Bur.  G.  Come,  brother,  come.  [Crosses  to  r.]  Look  on 
the  thing  as  done,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Burley  George  and  Longfinger,  R. 

De  V.  I  was  a  thriving  wooer  to  this  widow,  till 
Martyn  Lessamour,  from  a  clouded  sky,  dropped  down, 
as  blight  falls  on  the  corn  to  mar  the  harvest.  This 
Martyn  once  dead,  the  game  is  ope  again  for  me  to  play 
a  card.  Old  I  am  not,  save  in  sin,  and  if  it  so  fall  out 
my  suit  should  thrive,  her  fortune  pays  my  debts,  and  I 
may  laugh  again  at  sheriffs  writs  and  creditors.  But 
then  her  husbands,  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  all  so 
soon.  There  is  matter  here  for  memory  to  store  up. — 
Well,  w  ell,  to  them  will  I  send  her,  for  special  care  I’ll 
take  she  sends  not  me.  Now,  then,  to  mark  my  blood¬ 
hounds  hunt,  and  see  the  stag  at  bay.  I’ll  to  the  marsh 
myself— the  pit-fall  is  dug,  and  now  to  see  the  lion 
tumble  into  it.  [Exit,  r. 

SCENE  IV. — Lambeth  Fair — Music — various  groups 
and  stalls  discovered  by  the  palace  gate. 

Enter  Gamiel  Gander,  r.  u.  e. 

Gam.  A  most  pleasing  and  well-conducted  pageant — 
I  was  forced  to  leave  Patience  at  the  ferry,  or  lose  half 
the  merriment :  she  would  stay  for  her  father  and  sister, 
instead  of  being  by  me  properly  escorted.  But  I  don’t 
care,  even  that  shan’t  make  me  cross — I  came  here  to 
make  holyday  and  to  be  happy,  and  happy  will  I  be. 
Now  to  look  after  my  purse.  [Feeling  his  coat  pocket .] 
Ah,  it’s  quite  right — three  goodly  pounds  and  all  in 
copper. 

Enter  Burley  George,  Longfinger,  and  Beggars,  r.  u.  e. 

All.  Charity,  charity! 

Gam.  (c.)  I’ve  got  no  silver. 

Lon.  We  will  take  anything. 

Gam.  Will  you — a  pound  to  a  penny  you  don’t  take 
this.  [ Showing  his  purse. 

Bur.  G.  [ Aside .]  A  pound  to  a  penny  we  do.  [To 
Longfinger J]  Look  to  him. 

Bald  B.  Spare  but  a  penny,  sir. 

Gam.  I  won’t ;  I  came  to  the  fair  to  spend  my  mo¬ 
ney,  and  not  to  lavish  it  away  on  beggars.  Keep  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  you  filthy  fellows,  and  do  not  contaminate  a 
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weaver.  [  Putting  his  purse  into  his  left-hand  coat  pocket .] 
There  I’ve  buttoned  it  up  close. 

Bur.  G.  You’re  a  close-fist,  Master  Garaiel. 

Gam.  Yes ;  and  you  will  find  it  close  to  your  head  if 
you  are  impudent. 

Lon.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourself. 

Gam.  I  will ;  and  keep  yours  out  of  my  pockets. 

Bur.  G.  This  is  a  land  of  liberty,  and  we  will  rob  if 
we  think  proper. 

Gam.  If  you  rob  me,  you  shall  be  hanged,  whether  you 
think  proper  or  not.  Keep  at  a  distance,  you  unlawful 
vagabonds — you  poor,  you  disreputable  mendicants — 
poor,  yes,  very  poor — the  fellow  who  sweeps  the  cross¬ 
ings  at  Lud’s  Gate  keeps  his  carriage  ;  and  I  have  ac¬ 
tually  heard  of  another  who  put  up  for  Parliament. 

Bur.  G.  And  a  clever  fellow  he ;  I’ve  heard  him  talk 
on  the  hustings. 

Gam.  Talking  and  doing  are  different  things;  they 
who  talk  the  best  on  the  hustings,  generally  talk  the 
worst  in  the  house.  A  man  may  have  a  very  good  voice 
in  the  streets,  yet  be  perfectly  dumb  when  he  gets  into 
Parliament.  Ah,  look  surprised,  an’ welcome,  I’m  not  a 
common — I’m  an  uncommon  character — I  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  tinder-box  and  a  tea-pot,  any  day,  I 
do,  by  the  dignity  of  the  weavers. 

Enter  Patience,  Luke  Langton,  and  Amy,  r.,  arm-in¬ 
arm. 

Gam.  Oh,  here  you  are — I  thought  you  never  in¬ 
tended  coming.  Well,  and  how  are  you,  Master  Luke  ? 
Have  you  got  over  the  measles  I 

Pat.  (r.)  Father,  never - 

Gam.  (c.)  True,  true;  [To  Luke  LangtonL]  But  how 
are  you  1 

Luke.  Hearty  and  joyous.  But,  Master  Gamiel,  the 
girls,  here,  tell  me  you  have  brought  with  you  three 
pounds. 

Gam.  Ay,  and  here  I  have  it,  safe  and  sound.  But 
how  are  you  ? 

Bur.  G.  [ Apart  to  Lon g finger .]  Now,  Ned  Longfinger, 
charity,  charity. 

[While  Burley  George  is  endeavouring  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Gamiel ,  Longfinger ,  with  a  knife  t  rips  open  Ga- 
miel’s  pocket. 
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Gam.  (c.)  How  goes  on  your  garden? — Are  the  beans 
come  up?  how  are  the  turnip-radishes ? 

Luke.  Do  you  take  care  of  your  money  ? 

Bur.  G.  [To  Gamiel. ]  There’s  shocking  bad  rogues 
about  the  fair,  sir. 

Gam.  Don’t  you  turn  king’s  evidence ;  but  if  I  lost 
my  money,  1  should  soon  miss  it  from  the  weight — three 

pounds  of  copper  would  be  a  heavy  loss  to  miss,  wouldn’t 
it  ? 

Bur.  G.  [Pointing  to  some  loose  stones.]  Longfinger - 

Lon.  (r.  c.)  I’m  awake,  George. 

[Longfinger  puts  one  of  the  stones  through  the  rent  he  has 

made  into  Gamiel's  pocket. 

Amy.  [Advancing  to  Gamiel .1  You  have  it  about  \ou 
now  ? 

Gam.  Have  it  about  me  !  ay,  I  feel  it  in  my  pocket. 

Pat.  [Advancing  to  Gamiel. j  Recollect,  you  have  pro¬ 
mised  me  a  rare  fairing. 

Gam.  And  I’ll  keep  my  word  ;  I’ll  buy  you  a  wed- 
“*nS-ring5  a  go-cart,  and  a  cradle  ;  ay,  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  something  as  pretty  as  myself  to  put  into  it. 

Amy.  You  will  be  our  gallant,  then,  round  the  fair? 

Gam.  Ay,  will  I  not?  And  will  take  you  to  see  nothing 
but  real,  classical,  and  intellectual  entertainments. 
First  of  all,  you  shall  see  a  cow  with  seven  legs,  and 
then  take  a  peep  at  Punch  and  Judy. 

[Exeunt  Gamiel  Gander,  Luke  Langton ,  Amy,  and  Pa~ 
tience,  j..  u.  E, 

The  Beggars.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha  ha  ! 

Bur.G.  Silence!  Look  solemn.  Have  your  eyes 
about  ye  like  hawks;  for  here  comes,  to  be  plucked, 
another  pigeon. 

Enter  Cyprian  Gossamir,  r.  u.  e. 

The  Beggars.  [Surrounding  him.]  Charity,  charity  ! 

Gyp.  [Giving  money.]  There,  there,  good  fellows.  Now 
prithee  tell  me,  hast  seen  the  maiden,  Patience,  here 
to-day  ? 

Bur.  G.  Look  to  the  left,  where  those  mummers  play, 

and  you  will  see  the  maid  yourself.  [T<>  Lonvfinver  ~\ 
Now,  now  !  of  b  j 

[Longfinger  snatches  the  purse  from  Cyprian’s  girdle ,  as  he 
passes  on. 

LyP*  thankee,  good  tellows,  [Exeuntf  l.  u.  e. 
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Bf  ?;.e,able  y  t^hanZogTas  fair,  but  the  man- 

uef  w'n”^.  I'm  out  of  practice,  and  Icoufess.t. 

Enter  Cyprian,  leading  in  Patience  Langton,  l.  u.  e., 
and  Gamiel  Gander. 

Cup.  (R.  c.)  Sweet  Patience,  gentle  maid  of  the  ferry, 
will  you  grant  me  your  hand  to  tread  a  measure  .  Say, 
will  it  please  you  1 

Gam.  (l.  c.)  Say  it  not,  for  it  wont  please  her. 

Pat.  (c.)  Yes,  yes,  but  it  will. 

Gam.  Then  it  won’t  please  me. 

Cvv.  That’s  your  own  affair.  rTJ  .  . 

Gam.  True,  and  this  is  my  own  affair.  [Pointing  to 
Patience.']  With  your  permission,  I  like  to  keep  my  own 
affairs  to  myself.  [Pushing  Patience  over  to  L. 

Cup .  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Gam.  I’m  a  weaver.  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  . 

Cyp.  A  man. 

Gam.  [Ironically.]  A  man !  T.  ,  „ 

L  [Sings,  “  Molly  put  the  Kettle  on. 

Pat.  [Crossing  to  c.]  You  are  rude,  and  I  will  dance. 

Cup.  Yes,  sir,  you  are  rude,  and  she  shall  dance 
She  shall  dance  with  me,  sir  !  [Strutting  up,  R.J  me,  sir 

pat .  [Turning  to  Gamiel .3  Come,  Gamiel,  dear  Gamiel  - 
let  me  dance — do,  Gamiel. 

Gam.  Well,  I  don’t  like  to  be  over  and  above  perti¬ 
nacious.  But,  mark  me,  my  master  :  [Crossing  to  c.] 
this  is  Mistress  Gamiel  that  is  to  be,  and  I  am  not  am 
bitious  to  be  called  a  cuckoo  ;  and,  as  to  a  dancing  wife, 
a  dancing  wife  may  make  a  false  step,  and  dance  off  al¬ 
together.  But,  to  show  you  I  a’nt  malicious,  you  snail 
dance  to  music  of  my  own  making.  What,  hoa  !  [Goes 
up,$c.]  Give  me  a  pipe.  Strike  up.  [A  dance— at  the 
end  of  it,  Cyrian  snatches  a  kiss— Gamiel  comes  between  them.] 
By  the  blood  of  the  Gamiels  and  the  dignity  of  the 
weavers,  do  that  again,  and  I’ll  break  every  bone  in 
your  skin,  you  impudent  rascal  1 

Cyp.  Sir,  I  wear  a  rapier. 

Gam.  And  pair  of  ears,  like  full  ears  of  corn,  right 
ripe  for  cropping  and  the  sickle. 

Enter  Robert  Laidi.aw,  l.  u.  e. 

Rob.  [Stepping  between  Gamiel  and  Cyprian.]  Gently  ; 
no  quarrelling  here.  What’s  wrong  1  What’s  the  matter  ? 
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Gam.  Everything  is  wrong,  everything  is  the  matter  ! 
Here  is  a  half-grown  gentleman,  in  morocco  boots,  who 
has  had  the  audacity  to  salute  my  wife  in  perspective, 
Mistress  Gamiel.  [ Robert  goes  up ,  c. 

Pat.  But  he  didn’t  hurt  me,  Gamiel. 

Cyp.  No,  sir,  I  hurt  her  not ;  and  my  honour  deputes 
me  to  say - 

Gam.  And  my  honour  deputes  me  to  say,  I  employ 
no  agent  in  matrimonial  business  ;  I  transact  it  ever 
without  the  aid  of  a  deputy.  Come  hither,  you  jade. 
He  has  got  an  empty  purse,  I  dare  say,  for  all  his 
feather  and  furbelow. 

Cyp .  As  full  a  one  as  yours,  and  as  much, — ay,  and 
more,  at  the  lady’s  service. 

Gam.  Say  you  so  ?  \Two  Pedlars  come  down  with  their 
wares .]  I  buy  her  this.  [ Taking  up  trinkets . 

Cyp.  And  I  buy  her  this.  Will  you  receive  it  ? 

Pat.  Oh,  yes ;  anything. 

Gam.  I  buy  her  this. 

Cyp.  I  this. 

Gam.  I  this. 

Cyp.  And  I — no,  I  stop  payment. 

Mob.  [ Calling  out.']  Payment,  payment. 

Gam.  Ah,  there’s  nothing  like  to  money  in  hand. 

Cyp.  [ Missing  his  purse.]  Confusion  !  I  have  lost  my 
purse.  They  will  take  me  to  the  cage  or  the  ducking- 
stool.  Oh  !  for  the  speed  of  the  greyhound  ! 

[Exit,  running ,  L.,  followed  by  those  of  whom  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  articles ,  calling  out ,  “  Stop  the  villain  !” 

Gam.  Ah,  stop  him.  There’s  a  fellow  for  you,  Mis¬ 
tress  Gamiel. 

Rob.  Payment !  payment !  [ They  throng  round  Gamiel. 

Gam.  Payment  ?  Ah,  certainly,  I’ll  pay  ye  all ;  I’ve 
three  pounds  in  my  pocket,  all  in  copper.  Here  it  is  ! 
here  it  is  !  [ Producing  a  large  stone ,  and  holding  it  up.]  I’ve 
lost  my  money  !  I’ve  lost  my  money,  and  have  found  a 
large  flint  pebble  ! 

All.  A  most  dishonest  character  !  Away  with  him ! 
away  with  him  !  [Th ey  seize  him. 

Gam.  Listen  to  me,  you  mistaken  multitude,  you 
furious  and  misguided  populace.  I’m  a  respectable 
man.  I’m  a  weaver. 

The  Mob.  Away  with  him  to  the  horse-pond  !  away 
with  him.  [ The  Mob  carry  him  off  by  main  force,  L. 

Pat.  Take  care,  dear  gentlemen,  and  don’t  hurt  my 
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husband  ;  he  is  a  weaver, -he  is,  indeed.  What  shall 
I  do  ?  I’ve  got  neither  fairings  or  lovers  now.  1 11  go 
home  and  cry  my  eyes  out.  R* 

Enter  Luke  Langton  and  Amy,  l.  u.  e. 


Rob.  (r.)  Poor  Gamiel ! 

Amy.  What’s  the  matter, Robert? 

Rob.  Only  that  Gamiel  has  lost  his  purse,  after  buying 
up  everything,  and  the  populace  are  putting  him  into 

the  cage  for  his  pains  and  trouble. 

Amy.  Fly,  father,  for  my  sister’s  sake,  and  aid  him ! 
Luke.  For  your  sister’s  sake,  I’ll  make  the  trial. 


Enter  Martyn  Lessamotjr,  R.  u.  e — the  Beggars  come 

down ,  C. 

Lon.  Our  prey  is  come. 

Bur.  G.  To  the  marsh  and  wait  for  it. 

[Exeunt  the  Beggars ,  R.  U.  E. 

Mar.  By  the  beard  of  a  mussulman  !  a  pretty  girl, 
and  the  very  one  my  wife  and  de  Valence  have  made 
this  stir  about.  Certes,  I  am  a  married  man,  but  a  man 
may  talk  long  over  a  wine-cup  without  tasting  it.  A  n  old 
acquaintance  she,  and  I’ll  talk  to  her.  [Seeing  Robert  Laid- 
law.]  Ah,  my  pedlar  friend,  how  fares  it  with  you,  man  1 
How  stands  the  toy  market  1  How  go  pins  and  needles  ? 

Rob.  Good  Master  Lessamour,  I  saw  you  not.  I 
humbly  thank  you  for  your  gift  of  the  morning. 

Mar.  A  trifle,  man.  I  am  rich,  and  you  are  poor. — A 
drop  of  water  from  the  ocean.  Ah,  ha  !  pretty  mistress, 
here,  I  vow  ;  [Crossing  to  Amy.]  with  eyes  that  put  to  shame 
your  jewels. 

Enter  a  Monk,  with  his  features  concealed  by  his  cowly  R.  U.  E. 

Monk.  [Coming  down ,  R.]  Benedicite,  my  son  ! 

Mar.  Benedicite  ! 

Monk.  A  word  with  you. 

Mar.  [Taking  Amy's  hand ,  and  looking  into  the  Pedlar's 
box.']  I’ve  neither  time  nor  words  to  spare  ?  Mark  you 
how  I  am  engaged  ? 

Monk.  I  do. 

Mar.  There,  Amy,  is  a  fairing,  girl. 

[Buys  it  of  Laidlaw. 

Amy.  I  thank  you. 

Mar.  I  will  notask  the  price  ;  a  golden  mark,  l  deem, 
will  pay  it  well. 
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Rob.  Amply. 

Amy.  Robert,  your  dream  is  coming  to  pass  ;  you  may 
be  rich. 

Rob.  I  shall. 

Mar.  You  have  had  a  thriving  day  then,  pedlar  ? 

Rob.  Many  such  days  would  make  me  rich,  indeed. 
Good  even,  sir ;  for  night,  I  see,  is  coming  on,  and  I’ve 
distance  far  to  go,  ancl  a  dreary  way  to  travel.  The 
minions  of  the  moon  will  soon  be  up,  and  I  would  not 
lose  my  pack  and  hard-earned  gains. 

Amy.  Haste,  or  your  way  may  be  beset. 

Rob.  Ay  ;  and  with  a  quick  and  profitable  return, 
will  I  glad  the  heart  of  my  old  mother.  Fare  you  well, 
dear  Amy  !  I’ll  see  you  again  soon.  And  you,  sir,  when 
you  need  an  honest  heart  and  hand,  or  fall  in  jeopardy, 
for  such  things  do  fall  out,  stoutly  upon  me  call,  and  I’ll 
shed  my  best  blood  for  you.  You  gentlemen  may  hold 
us  common  fellows  cheaply,  but  only  let  us  be  assured 
a  great  man  is  a  good  man,  and  our  hearts  and  hands 
are  his.  We  will  go  out  to  serve  him,  even  on  a  rainy 
day, — ay,  and  fight  for  him  through  thick  and  thin,  like 
cudgel-players.  [Exit,  r. 

Mar.  Which  way  go  you? 

Amy.  To  my  home,  sir. 

Har.  Alone  ? 

Amy.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  fear  not,  though  the  way  is 
somewhat  dreary. 

Mur.  I  will  be  your  escort. 

Amy.  You  !  What  will  the  world  say  ? 

Mart.  It  should  say  that  Martyn  Lessamour  had  too 
much  of  manhood  in  his  composition  to  let  a  helpless 
girl  go  forth  upon  a  dreary  road  alone  and  unprotected. 
Nay,  do  not  blush,  good  maiden  ;  I  love  a  pretty  girl 
too  well  to  do  her  an  injury  ;  and,  the  better  an  honest 
fellow  loves  one,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  do  her  wrong. 

Amy.  What  would  your  lady  say  ? 

Mart.  How  should  my  lady  know  ?  ’Sdeath !  she 
will  never  know. 

Monk.  [Aside.]  She  will. 

Mart.  Dost  think  she  follows  me  like  a  shadow  ? 

Monk.  [Aside.]  She  does. 

Mart.  Come,  Amy.  [Kissing  her  hand.]  There,  Robert 
Laidlaw  v/ould  not  begrudge  me  that.  Now  point  me 
out  the  road,  and  fear  not,  for  I  am  in  myself  a  host,  and 
feel  earthquakes  and  tornados.  How  does  a  man  ever 
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feel,  no  matter  where  he  travels,  when,  close  by  his 
side,  a  delicate  petticoat  brushes  the  dust  from  his  boots. 
Come,  thou  wilt  give  me  a  cup  of  wine  for  my  escort. 
I  know  thou  wilt.  Come,  maiden,  come. 

[ Exit  Amy  and  Marty  n,  R. 

Mar.  [Throwing  off  her  coid.]  His  lip  has  touched  her 
lip — ay,  lip  to  lip  have  they  met;  next  will  he  drink 
her  wine,— hers  !  then  back  to  me  with  fever  on  his  brain 
will  he  return,  and  so — to  bed  !  Warrenne  wrote  truly  ; 
he  is  the  villain  that  he  wrote  him  down,  and  false  to 
me.  Said  I  not,  where  woman  loves  the  most,  she 
hates  the  most  ?  Dull  idiot !  most  tenderly  and  deeply 
you  have  I  loved, — far  better  than  myself  or  mortal 
man.  But,  ’tis  past !  This  Martyn  is  a  traitor,  a  pil¬ 
ferer,  a  thief!  1  trusted  him,  and  he,  to  repay  my 
trusting  confidence,  has  stolen  from  me — happiness — 
that  bubble  burst !  —  What,  then,  remains  upon  this 
barren  earth  to  grapple  with  but  vengeance  ?  The  re¬ 
venge  !  revenge  [Rushes  out,  R. 

SCENE  V. — Music. — The  Bridle -Way  leading  to  the 
Borough  of  Southwark — Evening ,  but  the  Moon  not  up. 

Enter  Gamiel  Gander,  l.,  with  a  long  rafter  of  wood  in  his 

hand. 

Gam.  Gamiel  Gander,  Gamiel  Gander,  you  are  a 
goose.  I’ve  been  robbed  of  three  good  pounds  of  copper 
money,  and  have  been  put  into  the  cage  for  losing  it. 
I  got  out  at  the  roof,  though,  in  the  end,  and  have 
brought  with  me  a  good  long  bar  for  company.  [  wish 
I  could  meet  with  those  thieving  beggars  once  again, 
I’d  try  which  is  the  harder  of  the  two,  their  sconces  or 
my  rafter.  Let  me  peep  about  me.  They  say  this  is  a 
rare  spot  for  thieves  :  and  just  now  I  met  with  that  De 
Valence.  Well,  if  thieves  there  be,  they  will  be  clever 
thieves  to  rob  me,  who  have  got  nothing.  A  pound  to  a 
penny,  I  never  get  into  such  a  scrape  again.  [  Brandish • 
ing  his  rafter .]  This  seems  a  deadly  instrument.  Oh, 
how  much  I  do  wish  I  could  meet  with  the  rascally 
thieves  that  took  away  my  money.  [Voices  without .]  Stand, 
there  ! 

Enter  Thomas  Shard,  the  Sheriff ,  with  four  Attendants. 

Gam.  (c.)  Oh,  it’s  you — I  took  you  fora  thief,  Mr. 
Sheriff. 
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Shard,  I  am  an  officer. 

Gum.  Ah,  there  are  many  officer-rogues  in  office,  besides 
yourself,  Mr.  Sheriff. 

Shard.  And  a  good  many  out. 

Gam.  A  good  many.  By  the  rood,  what  a  flourishing 
country  would  old  England  be  if  we  could  only  keep 
them  there.  But  you  said  something  touching  a  thief. 

Shard.  We  are  in  pursuit  of  one  but  little  better, 
though  not  ourselves  so.  By  this  light,  you  are  Gamiel 
Gander. 

Gam.  And  a  great  goose  I  am. 

Shard.  We  have  heard  so. 

Gam.  The  greatest  fool  in,  the  world, — present  com¬ 
pany  excepted. 

Shai'd.  But  why,  Gamiel,  have  you  armed  yourself 
with  that  unwieldy  weapon  ? 

Gam.  I’ve  been  robbed  of  my  money,  sir  ;  three 
goodly  pounds,  and  ail  in  copper. 

Shard.  Did  they  take  it  all  ? 

Gam.  All. 

Shard.  And  left  nothing  ? 

Gam.  Yes ;  a  great  pebble-stone  in  my  pocket. 

Sha.  We  must  on;  our  business  is  to  arrest  the  Lord 
Warrenne  de  Valence,  and  ten  pounds  will  I  give  to 
him  who  brings  me  to  his  presence. 

Gam.  Say  that  again,  Mr.  Sheriff — sav  that  again, 
Mr.  Sheriff. 

Sha.  Ten  goodly  pounds  will  I  give  to  him  who  brings 
me  to  his  presence. 

Gam.  ’Tis  mine — give  me  the  money. 

Sha.  Show  me  the  man. 

Gam.  This  way,  Mr.  Sheriff— the  money,  remember, 
is  mine. 

Sha.  When  the  man  is  mine. 

Gam.  Ten  pounds  ? 

Sha.  In  copper. 

Gam.  A  fig  for  the  copper ;  no,  no,  this  time  give  me 
good  genuine  gold  and  silver.  Oh,  how  I  w  ish  I  may  meet 
with  these  beggar-men.  This  way — don’t  tumble  over 
your  nose,  Mr.  Sheriff — a  pound  to  a  penny  I  find  the 
villain,  and,  when  found,  you  shall  pay  the  ten  pounds, 
and  after  you  and  your  train  shall  sup  with  me  this 
very  night  at  the  Spital  Fields — oh,  I’ll  give  you  a  most 
delicate  supper,  boiled  beef  and  ale,  suet  pudding  and 
sausages.  [Exeuntf.  * 
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SCENE  VI.— Lambeth  Marsh  hy  Moonlight,  with  dis¬ 
tant  view  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

IY[l.sic._Burley  George,  Longfinger,  Bald  Bill,  and 

Beggars  discovered ,  with  De  Valence  muffled  in  a 

cloak,  looking  off,  L. 

Bur.  G.  I  hear  a  step  ! 

De  V.  'Tis  the  rushing  of  a  rivulet  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  river. 

Robert  Laidlaw.  [ Singing  without,  L.] 

’Tis  merry  to  travel  when  moonbeams  are  bright 

To  wrestle,  to  cudgel,  to  bully,  to  fight. 

Bur.  G.  ’Tis  the  song  of  somebody,  and  my  own  sen¬ 
timents,  inferior  to  nobody’s — Ah  !  the  pedlar,  and  richly 
laden — let’s  at  him. 

De  V.  Not  yet,  there’s  time  enough  for  him — he  goes 
again  to  the  fair  to-morrow.  No,  no,  Marty n  Lessamour 
is  our  man,  and  only  he. 

Bur.  G.  We  had  better  break  the  pedlar’s  crown, 
my  lord,  ’twill  take  us  but  a  minute. 

De  V.  Back,  back,  and  come  at  ray  whistle. 

[  They  conceal  themselves,  R. 

Enter  Robert  Laidlaw,  the  Pedlar,  l.  u.  e. 

Rob.  [Singing. ]  To  wrestle,  to  cudgel,  to  bully,  or  fight. 

Ay,  that  is  all  very  well  for  a  song  or  a  saying,  or  to 
frighten  away  thieves  by  putting  on  a  mock  courage; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I’m  horribly  frightened.  I  wish 
the  fiend  hadn’t  tempted  me  in  the  shape  of  an  ale-pot 
to  call  at  the  Black  Swans — I  should  have  been  home 
ere  this — but  it  can’t  be  helped  now.  By  St.  Winnifred, 
there’s  a  fellow  cloaked  and  mantled  up — I’ll  pass  him 
if  I  can.  Heaven  protect  my  pack,  for  the  sake  of  Amy 
and  my  old  mother— I  can  fight  like  an  Alexander  when 
I’ve  nothing  to  lose  ;  but  I’m  a  rank  and  deadly  coward 
when  I’ve  plenty  of  money.  [He  passes  De  Valence,  singing 
carelessly.']  So  far  so  good,  I’m  out  of  your  way,  and  it 
shall  be  something  marvellously  particular  indeed  that 
gets  me  again  into  it.  [Exit,  r. 

De  V.  Your  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  the  time  is  near 
—I  forget  not,  I  forgive  not.  Ah  !  [Retires  up,  l. 

Enter  Martyn  Lessamour,  l. 

Mart.  I  thought  I  heard  astopin  the  distance.  Really 
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the  damsel’s  wine  has  made  me  mellow ;  and  with  a  fit¬ 
ting  companion  I  should  be  fitted  well  for  fun  and  frolic. 
[•Seeing  Warrenne  Be  Valence .]  Harkee,  friend,  in  my 
almost  forgotten  nautical  phraseology,  are  you  a  piratical 
or  an  honest  cruiser? — What,  not  speak? — oh,  then,  I 
will  make  you.  [Violently  removes  the  cloak  from  the  face  of 
Be  Valence.)  No!  yes!  by  heaven  it  is  De  Valence! — 
I  looked  for  fun  and  frolic,  and,  egad  !  sir,  you  are  the 
man  that  I  have  wished  to  meet ;  and  having  met,  I’ll 
make  you  dance,  and  quickly. 

Be  V.  I’m  ready.  Now. 

[Gives  a  signal — they  fight  round — Burley  George  and  Bald 
Bill  seize  the  arms  of  Martyn  Lessamour. 

Mart.  [Calling.']  Help  !  help  ! 

Enter  Robert  Laidlaw,  r. 

Rob.  Lessamour,  and  in  peril ! — Down,  pack,  and 
at  ye. 

[He  throws  down  his  pack  and  attacks  Warrenne  de  Valence 
— Longfinger  gets  behind  to  L.,  and  runs  away  with  it — 
the  Pedlar  continues  fighting  with  Be  Valence ,  and  Burley 
George  with  Lessamour ,  who  is  disarmed. 

Mart.  Off’,  villain  ! 

Bur.  G.  [Raising  his  arm.]  This  is  your  last  moment — 
die  ! 

Enter  Gamiel  Gander,  r 

Gam.  ’Tis  your  last  moment,  and  it’s  a  lie.  [He  kyiocks 
down  Burley  George-other  Beggars  come  forward.]  Now, 
Mr.  Sheriff,  now  ! 

Entei'  Thomas  Shard,  the  sheriff,  and  his  four  Attendants — 
a  general  conflict  takes  place ,  in  which  the  Pedlar  overcomes 
Warrenne  de  Valence — Martyii  Lessamour  beats  down  one  of 
the  Beggars — Gamiel  Gander  beats  down  several  others  with 
his  long  staff  or  rafter. — Picture. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Chamber  in  the  House  of  Martyn  Lessa- 

mour. 

Martyn  Lessamour  discovered  reclining  languidly  on  a 

couch  near  c.  F.,  ivith  breakfast  before  him,  attended  by 

Cyprian— a  book  lying  on  the  table. 

Mart.  Clear  the  board,  I  cannot  make  my  morning 
meal.  [ Cyprian  removes  the  equipage,  R.  s.  E.,  and  returns.'] 
The  brawl  and  wine  of  last  night  have  fevered  my 
pulse — open  yon  casement,  and  let  the  fresh  breeze  in — 
so,  well  done.  At  what  time  of  the  night  did  I  come 
home'? 

Cyp.  You  came  in  the  morning,  sir — two  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  by  the  clock  of  Paul’s. 

Mart.  Where  is  your  lady  ? 

Cyp.  In  the  Presaunce,  gathering  flowers.  She  has 
been  up  three  goodly  hours. 

Mart.  ’Tis  late,  then  ? 

Cyp.  Just  noon-day. 

Mart.  A  book — I’d  read — stay,  I  have  a  book.  [ Taking 
one  off  the  table.]  I’ll  send  you  on  a  different  mission — call 
your  lady.  [Exit  Cyprian,  r.]  ‘‘  So,  ancient  Ovid — Dido 
to  Eneas, — From  the  faithful  the  false.  His  love  was 
fatal  to  her,  and  fatal  was  the  wind  that  swelled  the 
bellying  sail  and  drove  the  Trojans’  galley  on  to  Car- 
tharge.”  I,  like  the  classic  mariner,  have  steered  my 
vessel  to  a  port  as  rich,  ay,  and  have  found  a  bride  as 
fair — but  here  the  semblance  ends — Eneas  wronged  his 
Dido,  mine  only  I  distrust;  for,  by  my  soul,  so  tenderly 
I  love  her,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  she  should  with¬ 
hold  the  confidence  it  is  evident  and  plain  she  does 
withhold.  No  !  where  there  is  mutual  love,  there  should 
be  mutual  confidence — there  shall,  or  love  is  but  a  name 
between  us.  She  comes — now  to  assume  that  which  is 
foreign  to  my  feeling — the  reckless  levity  of  the  wild 
and  thoughtless  libertine.  Good  wife,  in  your  heart’s 
depths  dost  hope  to  hide  your  secret? — were  it  as  deep 
as  the  earth’s  centre,  as  dark  as  Erebus  and  night,  it 
shall  see  day. 

Enter  Margaret  Lessamour,  r. 

Mar.  Good  morrow  or  good  day,  for  the  sun  is  high 
in  heaven,  and  the  garden-flowers  droop  in  his  burning 
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beams — see,  with  my  own  hand  I  have  gathered  these. 
[Crossing,  l.,  and  putting  them,  in  a  vase.]  I’ll  place  them 
in  this  vase  to  scent  our  chamber — dost  hear,  fair  sir  ? 
or  art  employed  to  a  better  purpose  ?  [Comes  down ,  l. 

Mart.  I  read,  madam. 

Mar.  The  subject  seems  to  interest  you.  What  is  the 
title  of  the  tale  you  read  ? 

Mart.  The  Secret. 

Mar.  Is  it  so  hard  to  discover  ? 

Mar.  By  perseverance  we  discover  all. 

Mar.  You  will  find  out  this. 

Mart.  In  the  end. 

Mar.  How  fell  it  out  that  last  night  you  came  home 
so  late  ? 

Mar.  [Rising  and  coming  forward,  R.]  My  door  is  my 
own  door — -I  open  and  I  close  it  when  I  please.  What 
is  my  coming  in  or  going  forth  to  you? 

Mar.  True  ;  as  you  say,  nothing  to  me,  nothing — I  am 
thy  wife,  only  thy  wife — nothing  to  me,  nothing. 

Mart.  A  wise  remark,  and  most  un womanish  ;  l  mar¬ 
vel  much  you  had  the  wit  to  make  it. 

Mar.  I  showed  no  wit  when  I  became  a  wife. 

Mart.  Nor  then  nor  since. 

Mar.  A  wife  is  but  a  slave  who  sells  her  maiden 
honour  to  become  a  vassal  drudge  to  wear  this  badge  of 
slavery,  a  wedding-ring. 

Mart.  As  fortunate  in  burials  have  you  been  as  wed¬ 
dings,  madam. 

Mar.  1  may  be  fortunate  again. 

Mart.  Peace ! 

Mar.  Peace  to  your  conscience — is  that  at  peace? 

Mart.  As  much  so  as  thy  tongue. 

Mar.  Last  night  by  what  were  you  detained  ? 

Mart.  A  secret,  that — I  have  mine,  and  you  have 
yours. 

Mar,  And  which  I  keep  :  though  sage  grave  men  have 
read  and  written,  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret — ’tis 
false— -I  do  belie  them,  for  I  have  not  only  mastered 
your3,  fair  sir,  but  have  most  3acredly  preserved  my 
own. 

Mart.  Which  I  will  master. 

Mar.  Nor  you,  or  mortal  man. 

Mart.  What  may  be  mine  ? 

Mar.  The  ferryman  of  Lambeth  has  a  daughter- - 

Mart.  Psha  !  the  lie  of  Be  Valence. 
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Mar.  His  truth  :  you  said  your  wife  should  never  know 
the  fond  salute  you  gave  the  maid  of  the  ferry,  and  yet  it 
seems  she  knows  it,  Master  Lessamour,  to  the  very 
letter. 

Mar.  My  cap  and  cloak,  there  !  [ Calling  off,  r.]  Ho, 
Cyprian  !  page  ! 

Mar.  Are  you  in  the  mood  to  go  ? 

Mart.  More  in  the  mood  to  go,  than  to  bear  the  tem¬ 
per  of  a  scolding  wife. 

Mar.  Stay,  I  command  you — you  cannot  hence — in 
your  name  I’ve  invited  company. 

Mart.  Entertain  them  in  your  own. 

Mar.  If  you  return  not  on  or  before  the  hour  of  ten, 
to  your  dishonour  and  your  shame  I  will  dismiss  them 
all. 

Mart.  You  could  not  do  a  better  deed  ;  I  will  return 
but  not  till  after  ten.  My  bonnet,  boy. 

Enter  Cyprian,  r. — he  gives  the  cap ,  and  exit. 

Mar.  At  ten. 

Mart.  [Crossing,  l.]  At  any  hour  that  pleases  me. 

Mar.  Beware  the  wine  cup  ! 

Mart.  And  the  miry  road,  lest  I  soil  my  boots. 

Mar.  Beware  ray  anger  1 

Mart.  Anger  gives  fire  to  the  eye,  and  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  ;  Venus  looks  more  like  Venu3  in  a  pet. 

Mar.  Anger  gives  death. 

Mart.  Said  you - 

Mar.  Come  home  at  ten,  or,  failing  in  the  hour,  come 
sane  and  sober  home — at  your  peril,  do  as  you  have 
done  of  late — I  say,  at  your  peril ! 

Mart.  Nay,  if  you  talk  of  peril,  and  put  me  to  my 
mettle,  I’ll  read  you  a  brief  history. — Some  thirty  years 
have  flown  since  I  slept  within  a  cradle,  during  which 
time  I  have  weathered  many  storms  *,  I  have  stood  upon 
a  gallant  vessel’s  deck,  ’till  the  hungry  sea  did  sw'allow 
her,  and  I  alone  from  the  abyss  rose  to  the  surface  I 
have  dwelt  with  the  Turk  in  slavery,  when  the  red  pes¬ 
tilence  swept  to  their  graves  the  children  of  Alla  by 
thousands,  yet  the  destroying  angel  passed  me  by  and 
harmed  me  not — dare  !  and  to  me,  exposed  as  I  have 
been  to  the  battle-field,  the  barren  sea,  plague-spot,  and 
death,  ay,  and  ’scaped  them,  too. — Dare,  forsooth  !  I  well 
may  boast  of  courage,  to  the  which  all  these  are  pigmy 
dangers,  for  my  la3t  daring  does  outweigh  them  all — 
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I  dared  to  marry  you,  to  be  a  seventh  husband,  to  be 
yours,  fair  Margaret  Lessamour,  to  be  yours.  [E xit,  l 

Mar.  He  is  gone  !  And  must  he  die  ? — He  ! — Is  it 
decreed  the  sepulchre  should  hide  a  seventh  1  Not  yet, 
no,  no,  not  yet.  [Calling.]  Cyprian!  Heaven  too 
truly  knows  I  love  this  man,  [ Calling  again.]  Cyprian, 
I  say. 

Enter  Cyprian,  r. 

Mar.  Seek  out  a  dress  that’s  like  the  fortune-teller  s 
you  have  noted  to  me  ;  and  you,  boy,  you  assume  the 
garb  our  ballad-singers  wear.  Be  speedy  and  attend 
on  me. 

Cyp.  More  masquerading.  Whither,  my  lady  ? 

Mar.  To  Lambeth. 

Cyp.  And  see  again  that  little  wicked  Patience.  By 
Jupiter  1  will !  I  will,  my  lady.  [Eiit,  L. 

Mar.  Is  it  fear  that  thus  withholds  me,  or  is  it  love, 
that  new-awakened  passion,  never  sincerely  felt  till 
now?  Yes,  tis  love;  but  it  to  love  and  me  I  find  him 
false,  love  sleeps  for  ever !  The  bell  shall  toll,  this  foolery 

I’ll  change  to  widowed  weeds,  and  weep _ Weep!  ah, 

no,  I  could  not  weep.  I’d  share  the  death  I  gave  ;  one’ 
grave  should  hide  us  both, — he,  the  foresworn,  and  I, 
the  broken-hearted  of  my  own  wrongs,  my  own  avenger. 

[Exit,  r. 

SCENE  II. — Interior  of  Lambeth  Tower ,  now  called  the 

Lollard  Tower. 

Two  Ojficeis  discovered ,  putting  Burley  Geokgf.  in  the  stocks, 
near  r.  3.  e. — Gamiel  Gander,  intoxicated,  sitting  on  a 
low  stool ,  l.  c. 

Gam.  [Arnging.]  Come,  let  us  be  jolly, 

Drive  away  melancholy. 

And  scare  the  cold  winter  away. 

Chorus,  George. 

Come,  let  us  be  jolly,  &c. 

Why  don't  you  chorus  ?  why  arn’t  you  jolly  ? 

Bur.  G.  Arn’t  I  going  to  be  hanged  ? 

Gam.  That’s  very  true,  unfortunate  and  depraved  in¬ 
dividual  ! 

Bur.  G.  I  wish  I  might  die  here ;  in  this  place  I  was 
bun. 

Gam.  You  know  it  well,  then  ? 

Bur.  G.  From  the  kitchen  cellar  to  the  tile  on  the  tur¬ 
ret  top.  I  and  Longfiriger  were  born  and  bred  below. 
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Gam.  And  two  low-bred  fellows  you  certainly  are. 
r Three  distinct  knocks  are  heard  at  the  trap-door  in  the  floor , 

near  c.  F.]  W hats  that?  ’TicTrma 

Bur.  G.  Nothing,  man,  nothing.  [Aside .J  lis  Long- 
finger  [The  signal  is  repeated. 

Gam.  Again  !  What’s  that,  I  say  ? 

Bur.  G.  The  rats  ;  only  the  rats ;  they  get  in  any¬ 
where.  ,  ,  ,, 

Gam.  Ah,  so  I  have  heard  :  they  tell  me  a  certain 

great  house  near  the  abbey  swarms  with  them.  [Signal 
acrain  1  Knock,  knock,  knock  !  don’t  be  violent,  for  I  am 
going  to  sleep.  If  I  don’t  wake,  George,  when  you  are 
going  to  be  hanged,  do  call  me,  there’s  a  good  fellow; 
because,  as  I  am  out  holyday-making,  I  should  not  like 
to  lose  any  sight  that’s  likely  to  be  pleasant. 

[Falls  asleep — Burley  George  whistles  softly  and  the  trap¬ 
door  rises. 


Enter  LoNGFINGER, /row  the  trap-door. 

Gam.  [Muttering  in  his  sleep.]  Five  pounds,  and  all  in 
silver# 

Lon.  Who  have  we  here,— my  old  friend,  Gamiel? 

Gam.  [Muttering.]  All  in  silver. 

Bur.  G.  Undo  the  shackles.  [Longfinger  releases  Burley 
George  from  the  stocks.]  So,  that  s  excellent. 

Lon.  But  Gamiel,— he  may  awake  and  pursue  us. 

Bur.  G.  He  is  as  sound  as  a  dormouse  ;  but  that  we 
will  prevent.  Lift  him.  [They  raise  Gamiel,  carry  him 
across,  and  put  him  into  the  stocks.']  Having  put  oti  our 
royalty  here,  in  our  palace  of  Lambeth,  we  elevate  to 
our  vacated  throne  the  good  and  well-beloved  Master 
Gamiel  Gander. 

Gam.  [Still  sleeping.]  Five  pounds  !  I  should  like  to 
meet  with  the  man  who  would  rob  me  of  five  pounds, 
and  all  in  silver. 

Bur.  G.  Oblige  him,  Ned. 

Lon.  [Picking  Gamiel's  pocket  of  the  money.]  There,  I’ve 
done  it,  and  I’m  not  the  first  man,  by  many,  that  has 
robbed  the  treasury. 

Bur.G.  [Taking  up  the  pewter  drinking-bowl.]  Enough! 
I’ll  first  drink  the  rincings  to  a  general  gaol-delivery, 
then  crown  our  monarch  with  a  crown  of  pewter. 

[ Drinks  up  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  whelms  it  on  the  head  of 
Gamiel ,  and  places  a  staff  in  his  hand — chains  fall. 

Shard.  [Without.]  What,  hoa  ! 
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Bur.  G.  Ha,  the  Sheriff!  Bustle,  Ned  Longfinger, 
bustle  !  [They  descend  the  trap-door. 

Enter  Robert  Laidlaw,  Thomas  Shard,  and  three  Attend¬ 
ants,  L. 

Shard.  What’s  this  ?  Gamiel  in  the  stocks,  as  I’m  a 
living  man. 

Gain.  Long  life  to  the  sheriff'? 

Rob.  He  is  drunk. 

Shard.  Arouse  you  ! 

Gam.  Is  it  the  time  ? — Are  you  going  to  be  hanged? 

Shard.  I  am  the  sheriff. 

Gam.  So  much  the  better. 

Rob.  Dolt,  you  are  drunk,  and  in  the  stocks. 

Gam.  Am  I? 

Rob.  Look. 

Gam.  ’Pon  my  life,  and  so  I  am  ! 

Rob.  How  came  you  in  ? 

Gam.  I  suppose  I  got  drunk  and  put  myself  in.  But 
I  am  mos  willing  to  come  out,  I  do  assure  you. 

Shard.  Release  him.  [They  take  him  out.]  Where  is  the 
prisoner  ? 

Rob.  I  came  to  question  him  about  my  pack. 

Gam.  The  prisoner  has  packed  off. 

[He  puts  the  stocks  back. 

Shard.  But  whither,  fool  ? 

Gum.  Marry,  my  master,  how  should  I  know  ? — Do 
you  think  I’ve  had  a  classical  education? 

Rob.  ’Tis  plain  he  has  escaped,  and  the  hopes  of  re¬ 
gaining  my  slender  fortune  are  gone  for  ever.  Farewell, 
Amy,  and  to  the  honest  love  I  cherished  ! — No,  that  shall 
never  cease  !  but  adieu  for  ever  to  the  cottage  that  my 
fond  fancy  had  erected,  the  acre  I  had  hoped  to  buy, — 
Robert  Laidlaw  is  a  ruined  man  ! 

Gam.  Say  not  that, — you  are  not  married  yet,  you 
know. 

Shard.  Take  patience. 

Gam.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sheriff,  Patience  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  me.  I’ve  got  five  pounds  in  silver — of  that  he 
he  shall  have  half.  1  am  willing  to  give  away  rny  pro¬ 
perty,  but  I  am  very  unwilling  to  spare  my  wife. 

Rob.  No,  our  union  can  never  now  take  place.  Had 
I  been  rich,  Amy  should  have  shared  my  happier  for¬ 
tune,  but  being  otherwise,  my  misery  I’ll  bear  alone. 
I  am  too  proud  to  plunge  the  woman  of  my  heart  into 
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poverty  for  the  gratification  of  a  selfish  feeling.  We 
part  for  ever  !  [Exit,  L. 

Gam.  Poor  fellow  !  here  is  two  pound  ten  for  you. 
[Feeling  for  his .  money.]  Gone,  by  the  dignity  of  the 
weavers ! 

Enter  a  Servant,  L. 

Ser.  Ned  Layton  has  just  come  in  with  a  broken 
crown,  received  from  Burley  George. 

Shard.  Which  road  did  he  take  ? 

Ser.  The  left  road,  sir. 

Shard.  By  that  we  will  follow. 

[Exeunt,  hastily,  all  but  Gamiel  Gander,  L. 

Gam.  Now,  it  strikes  me,  ’tis  over  the  right  that  Mas¬ 
ter  George  is  travelling.  The  pedlar  has  lost  his  pack, 
the  sherift'has  lost  his  temper,  I  myself  am  very  drunk, 
and  have  lost  my  money.  What’s  to  be  done  ? — I’ll  sing 
me  a  song;  for  they  say  a  man  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  his  money’s  gone;  and  if  that  be  true,  I’xn  a  most 
happy  fellow. 


SONG.— Gamiel  Gander. 

In  Leatherhead  Lane,  as  you  may  hear. 

Once  lived  a  tailor’s  daughter  ; 

I  tell  it  to  you  as  it  happen’d  to  me, — 

As  it  happen’d,  too,  over  the  water. 

She’d  a  hump  on  her  back,  be  it  spoken  ; 

Hut  for  that,  I  confess,  l  loved  her  no  less  ; 

So  I  asked  of  her  father  what  fortune  she  had — 

Two  hundred  good  pounds,  which,  says  he,  is  not  bad. 

[iSpo/ccw.]  Two  hundred  good  pounds,  I  remarked  to 
the  old  gentleman, — two  hundred  good  pounds,  said  I, 
is — 

Highly  respectable  sauce  for  the  goose, 

And  very  good  sauce  for  the  gander. 

When  Sunday  came,  at  Leatherhead  Lane, 

I  called  on  the  sweet  deceiver, 

Took  a  boat  for  a  mile,  to  do  it  in  style, 

With  the  dignity  of  a  weaver. 

She’d  a  leg  made  of  wood,  be  it  spoken  ; 

Still  my  suit  did  I  press,  for  I  could  not  do  less— 

So  I  asked  of  her  mother  what  fortune  she  had — 

One  hundred,  said  she,  which  you’ll  ow  n  is  not  bad. 

[Spoken.]  One,  said  I :  the  old  gentleman  said  two. 
That  was  his  mistake,  said  she ;  or  mine,  said  I.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  ’tis — 
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Very  indifferent  sauce  for  the  goose, 

And  very  bad  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Now  I  don’t  know  the  reason— prithee,  do  you  f 
But  odd  seems  the  reason,  and  funny— 

That  easy  as  ’tis  to  meet  with  a  wife, 

A  wife’s  seldom  met  w  ith,  with  money. 

She’d  a  mulberry  nose,  be  it  spoken  ; 

There  pertained  to  my  bride,  too,  a  mouth  rather  wide,  too  ; 
So  said  I  to  the  maid,  as  she  sank  in  my  arms, 

‘What  fortune,  my  love1?”  and  she  answered,  “  My  charms.” 

[Spoken.]  Your  charms  ?  said  I ;  you  must  have  left 
them  at  home.  Oh,  no,  replied  she,  I  have  them  all 
about  me.  Oh,  said  1,  if  that  be  the  case — 

’Tis  rascally,  rascally  sauce  for  the  goose, 

And  sauce  that  won’t  do  for  the  gander. 

SCENE  III. — Interior  of  the  Ferry-House. 

Enter  Amy,  r.,  Martin  Lessamour,  l. 

Mar.  One  more  cup. 

Amy.  Nay,  drink  no  more.  And  why  called  you,  sir, 
to-day  1 

Mart.  What  said  you  ?— Why  did  I  call  to-day  ?— Per¬ 
haps,  because  it  rained,  and  I  feared  to  soil  my  cloak, 
being  of  the  newest  fashion,  or  for  a  wayward  temper, 
or - 

Amy.  Tell  me,  in  serious  truth. 

Mart.  In  serious  truth,  I  cannot  tell. 

Amy.  But - 

Mart.  But!  out  on  all  buts,  but  butts  of  Canary. 
There’s  something  on  your  tongue’s  tip,— out  with  it. 
Do  you  think  I’d  rob  you? 

Amy.  Rob  me !  I’ve  nothing,  sir,  to  lose,  but  an  honest 

name.  ...... 

Mart.  Do  you  see  this  arm — an  arm  that  has  never  tailed 

me?  With  this,  though  his  form  were  a  giant’s  and  his 
head  reached  to  heaven,  yet,  with  this,  to  the  earth  I’d 
level  the  villain  that  would  rob  you  of  the  treasure.  No, 
maiden,  there  is  a  cause,  a  secret  sorrow,  that  drives  me 
from  my  home,  that  comes  as  rude,  ay,  and  as  untimely, 
as  jarring  discord  to  the  melody  that  melts  the  heart,  or 
falling  snow  in  the  summer  season. 

Amy.  Is  it  a  home  grief,  a  domestic  sorrow  ? 

Mart.  Home !  magic  word,  to  which  the  heart  re¬ 
echoes  ’  The  nautilus  has  its  shell,  the  bee  its  hive,  the 
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owl  her  ivied  ruin, — nothing  so  rude  but  has  a  home; 
to  be  without  one,  is  to  be  alone  in  a  wide  world,  with¬ 
out  happiness. 

Amy.  You  love  your  lady. 

Mart.  As  dear  as  I  love  honour, — dearer  than  life  ! 
Still,  hid,  there  is  a  secret  scorpion  poison.  But  I 
prate  !  and  your  wine  is  excellent. 

Enter  Patience,  l. 

Pat.  There  s  a  fortune-teller  at  the  door  ;  and  such  a 
rare  and  cunning  woman  ! 

Mart.  Show  her  in;  she  shall  read  us  a  riddle. 

Enter  Margaret  and  Cyprian,  l.,  disguised. 

Mart,  (c.)  Enter  Sybilla,  attended.  There,  mother ; 
[Throws  down  money.']  there’s  something  to  open  your 
aged  peepers,  that  you  may  gaze  through  the  daylight, 
and  behold  the  moon.  What  do  you  stare  at  ? 

Mar.  (l.  c.)  You. 

Pat.  (r.)  [To  Cyprian.]  What  do  you  stare  at! 

Cyp.  (r.  c.)  You. 

Pat.  A  very  pretty  prospect,  I  think. 

Cyp.  [ Going  up.]  I  don’t. 

Mart.  [Presenting  his  hand.]  My  fortune,  mother? 

Mar.  You  are  married. 

Mart.  That  is  my  misfortune. 

Mar.  How  ? 

Mart.  [Apart  to  Amy.]  Amy,  let  us  lead  this  old  diviner 
to  a  wrong  conclusion  ;  do  not  contradict  me.  [To  Mar¬ 
garet.]  Tell  me  my  faults. 

Mar.  They  are  many  ;  and  among  the  many,  you  mar¬ 
ried  a  rich  widow. 

Mart.  That  was  a  folly. 

Mar.  When  you  loved  her? 

Mart.  Truly,  when, — but  why  talk  of  what’s  gone  by  ? 

Mar.  [dside.]  Indeed  ! 

Amy.  [Aside.]  Sir! 

Mart.  [Aside.]  A  jest. 

Cyp.  [^sufe.]  Master  is  getting  himself  into  a  most 
singular  hobble. 

Mar.  And  you  love  another  now  ? 

Mart.  I  do. 

Mar  And  she  is - 

Mart.  By  my  side. 

Amy.  [Aside.]  Sir ! 
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Mart.  ’Tis  nothing — simply  mockery. 

Amy.  Mockery  leads  to  mischief. 

Mart.  No,  no. 

Cyp.  [.dside.]  Oh,  won’t  it,  though  ? 

Mar.  And  if  your  lady  were  to  die,  what  would  you 
do '! 

Mart.  Marry  this  maid. 

Cyp.  [Aside.]  Mercy  on  the  man  when  he  comes 
home  at  night,  there  will  be  murder. 

Amy.  For  shame  !  I’ll  leave  you.  [ Exit,  r. 

Mart.  Read  on. 

Cyp.  [Aside.]  She  will,  and  in  the  end  a  pretty  curtain 
lecture  you  will  have  to  listen  to. 

Mar.  Mark  me,  Martyn  Lessamour,  mark  me. 

Cyp.  [.4side.]  Mistress  is  getting  solemn. 

3Jar.  You  hold  a  feast  to-night. 

Mart.  A  feast !  not  I ;  my  w  ife  will  entertain  the 
guests — if  not,  let  them  aw'ay  in  dudgeon.  No,  I  shall 
to  a  tavern — Hymen  and  I  have  quarrelled  of  late,  and 
since  I  have  courted  more  the  fellowship  of  Bacchus — I 
like  the  honest  god,  no  milksop  he — I  like  him  for  his 
rosy  complexion. 

Mar.  Dare  you  to  go  drunken  home? 

Mart.  Do  you  think,  old  Hecuba,  I  fear  my  wife? — 
Home  I  shall  go,  valiant  and  brave — pot-valiant— come, 
my  fortune. 

Mar.  Be  cautioned,  be  warnejl,  ere  it  be  too  late, 

For  ’tis  written,  ’tis  graved  on  the  tablet  of  fate, 

Should  you  drunken  and  false  to  your  home  return, 

Your  knell  will  be  toll’d,  and  your  widow  mourn. 

[Exit,  L.,  dropping  her  bracelet  as  she  goes  off. 

Mart.  [ Picking  up  the  bracelet .]  All !  what’s  this  ? — A 
bracelet — my  wife’s — death  !  ’twas  she,  then — if  drunk¬ 
en  I  return,  my  knell  will  be  toll’d,  my  widow  mourn — 
ha  !  means  she  death  ? — I  see  the  truth,  and  fearfully  it 
glares  upon  me — a  key  to  the  mystery  at  last  is  come — 
not  drunken,  but  seeming  drunk,  I  will  return.  [Exit,  l. 

Pat.  [Crossing  to  Cyprian.']  Good  even,  sir,  good  even  ; 
not  a  word — what’s  come  to  the  man  ? — He  is  crazy. 

Cyp.  [ Throwing  himself  at  her  feet.]  My  life,  my  angel  ! 
[ Takes  her  hand — Gamiel  Gander  looks  in  at  the  window,  L.  F. 

Pat.  You  little  dirty  dwarfish  fellow,  so  are  you. 

Cyp.  Most  beautiful,  beatific,  and —  [Kissing  her  hand. 

Pat.  Don’t  bite  !  don’t  bite  me  ! 
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Gam.  r  Aside— looking  in  at  the  window .]  I  certainly  am 

■»T,Tf  drunk. 

Pat.  Who  are  you1 

Cyp.  [Throwing  off  his  cloak.']  I  am  Cyprian. 

Gam.  [Aside.]  Yes,  and  I  am  Gamiel  Gander. 

Pat.  But  if  Gamiel  should  see  us — Gamiel ! 

Cyp.  He,  a  spooney  spinner  !  he  ! 

Gam.  [Aside.]  I’ll  make  you  spin  in  a  moment. 

Cyp.  Besides,  I  understand  he  is  blind  drunk. 

Gam.  [Aside.]  There  you  are  misinformed  ;  he  is  very 
drunk,  but  he  isn't  blind. 

Cyp.  One  kiss,  and - 

Enter  Gamiel  Gander. 

Gam.  I  beg  your  pardon-keep  your  distance.  [Going 
between  them.]  It  may  be  all  very  pretty,  but  it  is  not 
very  proper ;  and  a  most  uncongealing  circumstance  to 
my  feelings,  and  quite  below  the  dignity  of  the  weavers. 

Pat.  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  there — no,  that  I 
did  not. 

Gam.  Mrs.  Gamiel  that  is  to  be,  permit  me  to  point 
out  to  you  that  I  have  no  wish  to  be  made  a  member  of 
the  Horned  Cattle  Club  before  I  am  fairly  entered  in 
the  marriage  catalogue. 

Cyp.  Sir,  I  only  wanted - - 

Gam.  And  want  you  may  ;  for  if  you  do,  may  I  be — 
get  out  of  my  sight,  or  I’ll  kill  you  dead,  you  little  un¬ 
der-sized  rascal  ?  [Exit  Cyprian,  L. 

Pat.  Bless  me  !  here  comes  father  through  the  garden, 
in  such  a  hurry  ! 

Enter  Lure  Langton,  l. 

Luke.  There,  go  to  your  sister,  go  ;  Robert  Laidlaw 
i3  wandering,  no  one  knows  where;  the  loss  of  his 
money  has  lost  him  his  wits,  and  he  wanders  to  and  fro 
like  one  that’s  moonstruck. 

Gam.  Ah!  drunk,  I  warrant,  as  is  his  common  custom. 

Luke.  Go  to  your  sister,  go. 

Gam.  Ah  !  go  along,  Mrs.  Gainiel  Gander. 

[Exit  Patience ,  R. 

Luke.  Let  us  after  him  different  ways  ;  and,  in  case 
you  should  be  molested,  take  this  bow. 

[Gives  him  a  bow  and  arrow. 

Gem.  A  good  thought :  I  had  better  trust  to  my  arms, 
T  am  sure  I  can’t  to  my  legs. 
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Luke.  [Giving  o  horn.]  And  Bound  this  horn  if  you 
should  find  him. 

Gam.  You  are  monstrous  good,  but  I  was  offered  a 
pair  just  now  by  Mrs.  Gamiel  Gander.  Now,  Master 
Luke,  what  is  this  for  ?  [ Looking  at  the  bow. 

Luke.  To  go  out  and  shoot  with,  fool. 

Gam.  Then  why  should  1  go  out  when  I  can  stay  at 
nome  and  shoot  you? 

Luke.  The  pedlar  is  the  man  we  seek — the  pedlar. 

[Exit,  l. 

Gam.  Shoot  at  the  pedlar !  I  had  rather  shoot  at  a 
tax-gatherer.  But  shoot  somebody  I  will,  by  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  weavers. 

Enter  Cyprian  Gossamer,  r. 

Cyp.  [Softly.]  Patience,  dear  Patience,  are  you  alone  ? 

Gam.  Quite.  Why,  it’s  that  little  rascal  come  back 
again  after  Mrs.  Gamiel  Gander — I’ll  have  a  shot  at  him 
— yes,  come  in,  I  am  quite  alone. 

Cyp.  [Advancing  suddenly  on  Gamiel.]  My  life,  my  soul, 
my — [Seeing  Gamiel.]  The  devil!  [Gamiel  shoots  awkwardly, 
and  misses  him.]  Fairly  missed.  [Rushes  out ,  L. 

Gam.  There  goes  a  housebreaker!  stop  thief!  there 
goes  a  tom-tit  in  blue  aud  silver  !  [Exit,  h. 

SCENE  V. — The  Bridle-Way  by  Moonlight. 

Enter  Warrene  de  Valence,  r. 

Be  V.  By  the  almanack  this  is  my  day  of  birth,  and 
on  the  day  that  I  was  born  it  was  foretold  that  I  should 
die — no  matter,  if  I  die  not  unavenged.  [Calling.]  George ! 

Enter  Burley  George,  l. 

Bur.  G.  I  am  at  your  elbow. 

De  V.  Now,  then,  to  end  our  tragedy,  and  drop  the 
curtain  over  the  life  of  Lessamour. 

Bur.  G.  In  which  red  pageant  you  would  have  me 
play  the  murderer  l 

Be  V.  I’ll  pay  you. 

Bur.  G.  How  much  ? 

De  V.  Psha  !  honest  fellow. 

Bur.  G.  No,  honest  I  am  not. 

De  V.  No ! 

Bur.  G.  No ;  for  if  I  were  honest  would  you  and  I  be 
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iEti'mate  ?  no  !  and  should  I  kill  this  man  and  inter  him 
decently  in  a  ditch,  how  much  will  you  give  me? — I 
say,  how  much  ? 

Be  V.  Forty  marks. 

Bur.G  That’s  little  enough,  my  lord,  to  bear  the 
mark  of  Cain  ;  but  I  suppose  ’tis  as  much  as  you  can 
afford — and  I  hate  to  be  hard  on  a  new  customer. 

De  V.  And  now,  this  little  affair  being  well  under¬ 
stood — 

Bur.  G.  By  which  you  mean  a  murder. 

De  V.  Can  you  not  find  a  term  to  the  ear  more  musical 
and  polite  ? 

Bur.  G.  Ah,  there  it  is — it  is  of  that  I  do  complain. 
Since  we  have  been  better  educated,  I  don’t  believe  we 
have  become  one  jot  the  happier  ;  education  may  polish 
up  the  manners,  but  it  plays  the  devil  with  the  principle  ; 
and  as  for  living  now  as  our  forefathers  did,  or  being 
paid  for  our  labour,  so  much  of  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and 
cant  is  there  in  this  wicked  world,  that  verily  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  cutting  throats  will  become  a  pastime  anon,  and  be 
done  for  nothing. 

De  V.  Back — he  is  here— come  not  till  my  own  sword 
fails,  then  come  quickly.  [ Retires  up. 

Enter  Martyn  Lessamour,  l. 

Mart.  I  have  called  upon  the  sheriff,  and  he  agrees  to 
hide  behind  the  arras — is  she  a  sorceress  ? — That  brace¬ 
let,  of  a  surety,  was  hers — and  hers  the  threat ;  but  I 
must  on,  the  time  of  trial  comes.  Heaven  speed  my  er¬ 
rand  to  a  happy  issue  ! 

[He  is  crossing,  when  he  encounters  De  Valence. 

De  V.  Draw  !  [He  lounges  at  him — Martyn  draws  and 
par-ries .]  That  thrust  has  failed  ! 

Mart.  [ Disarming  him.']  De  Valence  !  abandoned  das¬ 
tard  . 

De  V.  Now,  now  ! 

[Martyn  Lessamour  raises  his  arm  to  stab  him — Burley  Gearge 

rushes  down  and  seizes  it. 

Bur.  G.  [To  De  Valence.]  Shall  I  strike  him? 

De  V.  Ay. 

[Burley  George  is  about  to  stab  Lessamour ,  when  he  is  shot  hy 

an  airoiv  from  the  bow  of  Gamiel  Gander,  and  staggers  of, 

-•  ?.  E. — the  fight  is  renewed  and  Martyn  Lessamour  stabs 

Tfa^  enne  De  Valence 
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Enter  Patience  and  Gamiel  Gander,  r.  s.  e. 

De  V.  [ Falling ,  l.]  I  am  slain. 

Gam.  I  said  I  should  shoot  somebody. 

Mart.  Haste  for  a  surgeon  ! 

De  V.  I  am  beyond  all  surgery — you  who  have  made 
me  dust,  listen  and  tremble  at  my  dying  curse, — may 
happiness  and  you  be  ever  apart ;  may  you  eat  without 
appetite,  drink  without  thirst ;  may  your  friends  be 
foes,  your  wife  and  daughter  unchaste  ;  and  when  you 
die,  may  your  eyes  be  closed  by  the  hands  of  strangers, 
your  death-blow  come  from  him  that  most  you  hate,  as 
mine  has  come  from  you.  [Dies. 

Mart.  Impotent  may  it  fall !  and  yet  I  have  heard 
what  dying  men,  in  their  last  agony,  do  prophesy,  will 
come  even  as  they  say — if  so,  woe,  woe,  unhappy  Lessa- 
mour,  to  thee. 

[Ktts/ies  out,  L.  s.  E. — the  body  of  De  Valence  is  removed. 

Gam.  (c.)  Another  Tom-a*Bedlam,  as  full  of  fume  of 
and  fury  as  a  toasting  apple.  Come,  Patience,  after  all 
this  murder,  let  us  go  and  be  married. 

Pat.  (l.  c.)  Why,  you  are  tipsy,  Gamiel. 

Gam.  You  don’t  suppose  I  would  go  to  be  married  if  I 
was  sober.  Come,  Mistress  Gamiel,  I  think  I  have 
money  enough  to  buy  a  license — but  no,  if  I  recollect 
right,  Mr.  Longfinger  has  fingered  it  all. 

Pat.  We  can  be  married  without  money,  dear  Gamiel. 

Gam.  We  can ;  but  we  can’t  live  without  it,  dear  Pa¬ 
tience.  Nothing  on  earth  puts  Cupid  so  much  in  the 
dumps  as  to  go  without  his  dinner.  It  strikes  me,  if 
I  had  another  five  pounds  I  should  find  wit  enough  to 
take  proper  care  of  it. 

Enter  Robert  Laidlaw  and  Amy,  r. 

Rob.  [Throwing  a  purse  into  Gamiel’ s  hat.]  There,  Ga¬ 
miel,  there. 

Gam.  What’s  this?  [Crossing  to  Laidlaw.]  Pedlar,  you 
are  a  gentleman. 

Rob.  If  riches  can  make  me  so,  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Gam.  They  go  a  huge  way  to  do  it ;  I  wonder  how 
gentlemanly  half  the  gentlemen  of  this  world  would  be 
without  ’em. 

Rob.  My  tale  is  short;  suffice  it,  I  am  rich.  Last 
night,  being  out  in  the  storm,  the  wind  blowing  high— — 

Gam.  It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good, 

Rob.  Psha !  my  heart  is  too  full  to  let  my  tongue 
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speak  out ;  but  my  dog — you  know  my  dog  that  turned 
the  spit  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury — well,  my  dog,  as  I 
said,  would  not  be  lured  or  driven  away  from  a  certain 
spot — the  sensible  creature  !  but  kept  scraping  and  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  earth  with  his  fore  paws  like  an  insane  and 
demented  animal.  Next  came  the  apparition  of  my 
dream,  the  black  friar,  who  ordered  me  to  dig,  a  pickaxe, 
and  a  shovel. 

Gam.  Three  most  singular  supernaturals. 

Rob.  Upon  the  word,  as  I  was  told,  1  dug. 

Gam.  By  the  shovel  ? 

Rob.  By  the  friar. 

Gam.  The  jolly  priest ! 

Rob.  And  look  you  here,  I  dug  up  this  pot  of  money  ; 
for  the  which,  I  shall  ever  love  a  parson  as  long  as  I 
have  life. 

Gam.  Yes;  they  are  good  kind  of  people  enough 
when  they  behave  themselves. 

Pat.  Suppose  we  employ  one  to-morrow,  Gamiel  ? 
Gam,  What  3ay  you,  gentleman  pedlar  ? 

Rob.  What  say  you,  Lady  Amy? 

Pat.  I’ll  answer  for  Amy. 

Rob.  So,  then,  it  shall  be,  as  my  dream  has  said,  the 
pedlar  turns  out  to  be  a  gentleman  at  last.  The  cot 
shall  be  built  and  the  acre  bought;  and  may  the  dwelling 
be  the  home  of  content  and  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of 
Amy  and  the  pedlar  of  Lambeth.  Come,  Amy,  and 
then,  hey  for  matrimony — come  ! 

[Exit  Robert  and  Amy ,  L.  s.  E. 
Gam.  One  fool  makes  many.  [Crosses,  l.]  Come  along, 
Mistress  Gamiel  Gander.  [Exetmt  Gamiel  andPatience,i. s.  e. 

QUARTETT  and  CHORUS. 

Ped.  Let’s  away  unto  the  church — let’s  away. 

Amy.  Let’s  away  unto  the  church — let’s  be  gay. 

Gam.  So,  come  along,  my  life, 

You  shall  be  a  weaver’s  wite. 

Omnes.  Let’s  away  unto  the  church — let’s  away. 

Pat.  Like  the  knights  of  old  romance,  let’s  be  gay  ; 

Let  us  sing,  let  us  dance,  and  gambols  play. 

Gam.  You  may  sing,  and  you  may  dance- - 
You  may  caper,  you  may  prance — 

And  capers  cut — but  caper  not  away. 

Amy.  But  when  we  married  are,  will  your  flame  be  the  same 
Ped.  My  flame  will  be  the  same  unto  thee. 

Pat.  And  thine  will  burn  as  bright  ? 

Gam.  Oh  !  all  will  be  all  right. 

Pat.  When  the  honeymoon  is  past,  we  shall  see. 

Omnes.  Let's  away  unto  the  church— let’s  away. 
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SCENE  VI. — An  Elegant  Gothic  Banqueting-Hall  in 
Martyn  Lessamour's  House ,  brilliantly  lighted  up.— 
Margaret  discovered  seated  on  a  raised  seat ,  c.— Guests 
seated  on  each  side  oj  her — arras  and  tapestry  hanging 
on  the  walls — a  Gothic  table  with  wine ,  fyc.,  c. — couch 
and  table,  r. — couch ,  l. — chandeliers  r.  and  l. — a  tripod 
oj  jire  on  a  pedestal,  l.  s.  e. — Gothic  chairs  and  stools— 
a  dance,  at  the  end  of  which  the  clock  is  heard  to  strike 
ten. 

Guest.  Tis  strange  our  host  should  tarry  thus. 

Mar.  You  speak  wisely  ;  your  host  to  night  has  shown 
a  churlish  spirit— I  say  this— I,  his  wife. 

Guest.  I  would  resent  the  wrong,  if  that  I  thought  his 
absence  w  as  not  of  accident  or  necessity. 

Mar.  I  have  wrongs  unresented. 

Guest.  I’ll  champion  them. 

Mar.  I  want  no  champion  ;  your  absence  gentles  all. 
[They  rise.']  Think  not  that  I  lack  courtesy,  but  I  have 
much  to  do  ere  break  of  day.  Good  night,  good  night. 
[•Exeu?jf  Guests,  R.  and  l.]  I  am  alone,  alone,  for  nothing 
loves  me  now  in  this  bustling  world — well,  well,  I  can 
but  die.  [ Drawing  a  ring  from  her  finger.]  This  ring  holds 
poison  ;  here  have  I  worn  it,  like  a  sainted  relic,  hid,  un¬ 
til  I  needed  it— I  need  it  now,  and  thus  I  use  it.  [ Takes 
a  goblet  of  wine  from  the  table,  and  mixes  the  contents  of  the 
ring  with  it.]  How  the  wine  foams  to  the  brim,  as  if  it 
scorned  its  fellowship — so  am  I  scorned  by  Martyn  Les- 
samour.  Let  me  ponder— if  that  I  die,  he  will  wed  the 
maid  of  the  ferry— his  own  tongue  said  it.  How  far 
are  words  and  deeds  sometimes  asunder.  Wed  ! 
marry  !— nor  you  nor  I  shall  live  to  wed  again,  if  lost  to 
reason  you  return:  this  I  will  drink,  and  you  shall  die 
as  they  have  died.  My  woman’s  heart  is  strong— I  have 
said,  I  have  sworn  it ! 

Mart.  [  Without ,  l.  u.  e.]  Out,  roystering  varlet,  drunken 
knave  ! 

Mat\  Ha  !  is  it  so  ’—World  and  thy  vanity,  fare  thee 
well — to  Lessamour  and  love,  farewell  for  ever.  [Drinks.] 
Now  briefly  to  my  work  lest  death  come  for  his  prey 
too  suddenly,  and  unavenged  I  die.  This  hanging 
sleeve  contains  the  means.  [Takes  a  knife  and  rips  a  pellet 
of  lead  from  one  of  her  sleeves.]  Ay,  this  small  pellet  of 
lead  will  serve  me  well— molten,  the  metal  has  been 
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poured  into  the  ears  of  those  I  hated— now  to  essay  its 
power  on  one  I  love.  [Lays  it  on  the  table . 

Enter  Martyn  Lessamour,  l.  u.  e. 

Mart,  [.4sicte.]  She  is  alone  and  suspects  me  not.  I’ll 
have  her  secret  now. 

AIR — Martyn  Lessamour. 

There  lived  a  Donzella  in  merry  Castile, 

And  she  had  a  spouse  who  loved  to  the  letter  ; 

And  though  after  wedlock  his  love  was  the  same. 

His  wife  he  lov’d  well,  but  he  loved  drinking  better. 

[ Staggers  to  a  couch,  R. 

Mart.  Where  are  your  guests,  ha  !  my  mistress  ? 

Mar.  At  their  homes. 

Mart.  The  devil  go  with  them  ! 

Mar.  To  bed,  sirrah  ;  shame  on  you — you  will  repent 
this  before  the  morning. 

Mart.  Ay,  do  rouse  me,  then, — I  am  going  to  another 
lusty  revel  on  the  morning. 

Mar.  [/4side.]  You  will  be  called  in  vain — you  will  be 
stretched  upon  your  bier. 

Mart.  What  a  mien,  shape,  and  air,  has  that  maid  of 
the  ferry — ah,  Margaret  I  I  had  forgotten  you. 

Mar.  I  have  been  long  forgotten,  Martyn  Lessamour. 
Many  and  sad  have  been  the  nights  you  came  not  home 
till  the  morning.  Then,  how? — Even  as  you  are.  In 
the  cold  winter’s  day  break  the  stair  I  have  descended  to 
unbar  the  bolt  to  let  you  in.  Patient  and  unreviling, 
I’ve  done  this,  but  all  in  vain.  Tears,  start  not  from 
my  eyes — Lessamour  no  longer  loves  me  ! 

Mart.  [Aside.]  Now  could  I  press  her  to  my  heart, — 
but  it  must  not  be.  The  secret !  ay,  the  secret !  [Sees  the 
lead.]  What’s  this? 

Mar .  [Starfino-.]  A  weight,  just  now  removed  from  my 
hanging  sleeve  ;  ’twas  incommodious. 

Mart.  Why  have  you  placed  it  there  ? 

Mar.  To  your  chamber,  I’m  ashamed  to  see  you  thus  ; 
to  your  chamber ! 

Mart.  This  is  my  chamber,  and  this  bed  my  bed  to¬ 
night.  [Drinks.]  Here’s  to  the  Maid  of  the  Ferry. 

[Lays  his  head  on  the  table,  and  seems  to  sink  to  sleep. 

Mar.  How  every  word  he  utters  steels  my  heart  ! 
Ha  !  the  drunkard  sleeps  !  I’ll  pass  the  taper  over  his 
eyes  ;  if  the  glare  wake  him  not,  he  soundly  sleeps. 


SCENE  VI,]  PEDLAK'S  ACRE.  5l 

[She  places  a  lamp  near  his  eyes.]  Now,  then,  to  fit  him  for 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

Mart.  [Aside.]  What  is  her  purpose  1 

Mar.  From  this  concealed  cavity  come  forth.  [Unlocks 
a  concealed  door  in  one  of  the  pillars,  l..  C.,  and  takes  from  it  a 
small  ladle,  which  she  places  on  a  tripod  of  fire,  L,,  then  softly 
approaches  Martyn,  whose  hand  lays  on  the  lead — she  cautiously 
removes  it,  and  his  hand  falls.']  Good;  now  this.  [Putting  the 
lead  into  the  ladle.]  The  fire  will  liquify  thee  soon. 

Mart.  [Rising  half  up,  and  watching  her.]  Is  this  some 
spell  of  sorcery  1  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Mar.  [Holding  the  ladle  over  the  tripod.]  The  fire  has  done 
its  work  ;  thou  art  well  tempered  now  ;  I  must  to  mine. 

Mart.  W'hatwork"! 

Mar.  Through  the  cavity  of  his  ear  w'ill  it  reach  his 
brain  ;  without  marks  of  violence  will  he  perish. 

Mart.  [Involuntarily.]  Ab  !  [He  hastily  leans  his  head  on 
the  table — she  turns  round.]  Wine  1  wine  ! 

Mar.  In  his  dreams  he  babbles  ;  he  is  sure. 

Mart ,  [Muttering,  as  if  in  his  sleep.]  The  maid  of  the 
ferry — would  she  were  mine  ! 

Mar.  In  that  wish  die !  Softly, — nay,  no  flinching. 
Softly  !  softly  ! 

[67ie  takes  the  ladle  cf  boiling  lead  from  the  fire,  and  is  about 

to  pour  it  into  his  ear,  when  he  wakes. 

Mart.  [ Rising  and  seizing  her  arms.]  Help  ! 

Enter  Thomas  Shard  and  Attendants, from  behind  the 
arras,  L.  c.  F. 

Shard.  [Rushing  forward.]  Sorceress  !  have  we  caught 
you  ?  What  say  you  now  ? 

Mar.  (l.  c.)  That  I  am  glad  it  has  thus  happened. 

Shard,  (c.)  My  brother  perish’d  thus  ? 

Mar.  Thus. 

Shard.  You  shall  die  at  the  stake  ! 

Mar.  I  shall  die  here. 

Mart.  (r.  c.)  Ha!  by  what  means? 

Mar.  Look  in  that  cup,  and  you’ll  find  the  dregs  of 
poison.  [Shard  looks  at  the  cup. 

Mart.  And  you  did  this - 

Mar.  Because  that  I  had  lost  your  love. 

Mart.  Why  seek  my  life  ? 

Mart.  That  we  might  die  together. 

Mar.  And  why  1 

Mart.  Yrou  loved  the  maid  of  the  ferry  ? 


5‘2  pedlar's  acre.  [act  ii. 

Mart.  Never ! 

Mar.  You  were  a  drunkard  and  a  libertine. 

Mar.  Both,  to  gain  your  secret,  were  assumed. 

Mar.  Assumed  !  Heaven,  heaven  pardon  you  ! 

Shard.  Woman,  away  ! 

Mar.  Let  me  die  here 

Mart.  Margaret - 

Mar.  You  loved  me  ? 

Mart.  Tenderly. 

Mar.  I  die  contented. 

Shard.  To  prison  !  Away  with  her  ! 

Mar.  No,  not  to  prison  ;  let  me  die  here— here ! 

[iS/ze  dies  in  the  arms  of  Lessamour. 

Mart.  She  breathes  no  longer  !  Her  secret  I  have 
gained,  and  she  is  dead.  Unconscious  clay,  now  deaf  to 
mortal  tongue,  so  mingled  was  thy  good  and  evil  essence 
living,  so  entwined  about  my  heart  thy  witcheries,  I 
know  not  whether  I  most  love  or  hate  thy  memory. 
Riches  may  henceforth  pour  upon  me,  and  the  world 
smile,  but  ah,  its  smiles  will  be  as  shadows  to  my  lonely 
soul — as  holy  moonbeams  are,  falling  upon  a  rock  of 
ice,  serving  to  show,  but  cannot  melt  the  desolation 
which  they  hallow.  Martyn  Lessamour  never  will  wed 
again, — never  be  happy — never  ! 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Sheriff's  Attendants.  Sheriff's  Attendants. 

Martyn  Lessamour.  Shard. 

Margaret. 

k.]  Li¬ 


the  END 
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How  to  grow  Rich 
Fortune’s  Frolic 
The  Haunted  Tower 
VOL.  XXXI. 
Killing  no  Murder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle 
The  Antiquary 
Agreeable  Surprise 
The  Son-in-Law 
Open  House 
Falls  of  Clyde 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  by  Adver 
tisement  [try 

Peeping  Tom  of  Coven 
VOL.  XXXII. 

Castle  of  Andalusia 
One  o’Clock 
Julian 
Comus 
Fontainbleau 
The  English  Fleet 
Widow,  or  Who  Wins? 
The  Camp 
Personation 
VOL.  XXXIII. 

Maid  or  Wife 
Castle  of  Sorrento 
Faustu3 
All  at  Coventry 
Torn  and  Jerry 
Robert  the  Dfr  / 
Lestocq 
Cataract  of  the  Ganges 
The  Old  Regimentals 
VOL.  XXXIV. 
Presumptive  Evidence 
Wild  Oats 
Hit  or  Bliss 
Ambition 

Jew  and  the  Doctor 
Knights  of  the  Cros3 
Is  he  Jealous? 
Hundred  Pound  Note 
Rugantino 
The  Steward 
VOL.  XXXV. 

Zarah 
The  Bliser 
The  Iron  Chest 
The  Romp 
Mountaineers 
The  Lottery  Ticket 
Nettlewig  Hall 
Quite  at  Home 
Make  your  Will3 
My  Husband’s  Ghost 
VOL.  XXXVI. 

A  Bold  Stroke  for  £ 
Husband 

Syivester  Daggerwood 
Git  Bias 


279  Aladdin 

280  Blue  Beard 

281  John  Bull 

282  The  Invincibles 

283  Blalvina 

284  The  Review  ■*' 

285  Rob  Roy 
VOL.  XXXVII. 

286  The  Blendicant 

287  Poor  Gentleman 

288  The  Quaker 

289  Jack  Brag 

290  Bly  Daughter,  Sir ! 

291  The  Young  Quaker 

292  Battle  of  Hexham 

293  Exchange  no  Robbery 

294  St.David’sDay  [smiths 

295  Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 
VOL.  XXXVIII. 

296  Heir  at  Law 

297  Netley  Abbey 

298  Raymond  and  Agnes 

299  Foscari 

300  Blanagement 

301  Venoni 

302  Three  and,  the  Deuce 

303  Past  Ten  o’Clock 

304  The  Jew 

M)5  The  Devil  to  Pay 
VOL  XXXIX. 

306  Blue  Devils 

307  The  Dramatist 

308  Youth,  Love,  and  Folly 

309  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps 

310  Adelgitha 

31 1  Kenilworth 

312  Sprigs  of  Laurel 

313  For  England,  ho  1 

314  False  Alarms 

315  The  Wedding  Day 
VOL.  XL. 

316  The  Surrender  of  Calais 

317  Therese 

318  Foundling  of  the  Forest 

319  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

320  How  to  Die  for  Love 

321  The  Delinquent 

322  The  Invisible  Girl 

323  The  Peasant  Boy 

324  Catch  Him  who  Can 

325  Love 
VOL.  XLI. 

326  The  Love- Chase 

327  The  Young  Hussar 
[328  The  Secret 

329  The  First  Floor 

330  The  Broken  Sword 

331  The  Travellers 

332  Plot  and  Counterplot 

333  Lodoiska 


334  Bly  Spouse  and  I 

335  Chrononhotonthologos 

VOL.  XLII. 

336  The  Hunchback 

337  Court  and  City 

338  Free  and  Easy 

339  Cobbler  of  Preston 

340  Five  Bliles  Off 

341  The  Devil’s  Biidge 

342  Uncle  Rip 

343  Love’s  Sacrifice 

344  Attic  Story 

345  The  BIogulTale 

VOL.  XLIIL 

346  The  Postilion 

347  The  Africans 

348  Of  Age  To  Bfonvny 
319  Bom  bastes  Furioso 

350  Love  Blakes  a  Man 

351  Guy  Blannering 

352  AmorosOjKing  of  Little 
Britain 

353  Bertram 

354  The  Curfew 

355  Simpson  and  Co. 

VOL.  LX IV. 

356  His  First  Champagne 

357  Anthony  and  Cleopatra 

358  Affair  of  Honour 

359  The  Provost  of  Bruges* 
by  G.  W.  Lovell 

360  A  Roland  for  an  Olive* 

361  ThreeWeeksafter  Bias*- 

362  The  Queen’s  Bench  by 

riage  [Leman  Red* 

363  Damon  and  Pythias,  by 
Banim  and  Shiel 

364  A  Clear  Case,  by  Gil¬ 
bert  a  Becket 

Continued  the  1st  oj  each  Month, 


Davidson's 

Dramatic  Operas , 

6d.  each,  as  adapted  for  the 
English  Stage ;  Is.  each 
with  the  Italian  on  facing 
pages.  - 

1  Robert  le  Diable 

2  Hayd^e,  or  the  Seeref 

3  Daughterof  the  Regiment 

4  Blarriage  of  Figaro 

5  La  Scnnambula 

6  The  Biaid  and  Bfhgpie 

7  Acis  and  Galatea 

8  Der  Freyschutz, as  played 
at  Drury  Lane 

Continued  the  htojeaeh  Month, 


List  of  Cumberland's  Minor  Theatre 


VOL.  I. 

1  The  Pilot 

2  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian 
8  The  Inchcape  Bel) 

4  The  Mason  of  Buda 
6  The  Scapegrace 

6  Suil  Dhuv,  the  Coiner 

7  The  Earthquake 

8  “  My  Old  Woman- 
B  Massaniello 

VOL.  II. 

10  Don  Giovanni 

1 1  Paul  Jones 

1 2  Luke  the  Labour* 

13  Crazy  Jane 

14  The  Flying  Dutchman 

15  "Yes!!!” 

J6  The  Forest  Oracle 

17  Ivanhoe 

18  The  Floating  Beacon 

VOL.  III. 

19  Sylvanna 

20  Toni  Bowling 

21  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville 

22  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 

23  Billy  Taylor 

24  The  Two  Gregories 

25  The  Wandering  Boys 

26  Paris  and  London 

27  A  Day  after  the  Fair 

VOL.  IV. 

23  Humphrey  Clinker 
29  Mischief  Making 
R0  Joan  of  Arc 

31  The  Ruffian  Boy 

32  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 

33  The  Wreck 

34  Everybody’s  Husband 

35  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

36  Guy  Faux 

VOL.  V. 

37  The  Devil’s  Ducat 
83  Mazeppa 

39  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

40  Pedlar’s  Acre 

41  "No!!!” 

42  Peveril  of  the  Peak 

43  Thalaba 

44  Waverly 

45  Winning  a  Husband 

VOL.  VI. 

46  Gofer,  the  Tell  of  ll  f 

47  Paul  Clifford  [Tyr<  J 
43  Damon  and  Pythias 

49  The  Three  Hunchback  t 

50  Tower  of  Nesle 

61  Sworn  at  High  gate 
52  Mary  Glastonbury 
68  The  Red  Rover 
54  The  Golden  Farm  sr 


VOL.  VII. 

55  Grace  Huntley 

56  “  The  Sea !  ” 

57  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell 

58  Hutofthe  Red  Mountain 

59  John  Street,  Arielphi 

60  Lear  of  Private  Life 

61  John  Overy 

62  The  Spare  Bed 

63  Smuggler’s  Daughter 

VOL.  VIII. 

64  The  Cedar  Cb^st 

65  Wardock  Kennilson 

66  The  Shadow 

67  Ambrose  Gwinett 

68  Gilderoy 

69  The  Fate  of  Calas 

70  The  Young  Reefer 

71  Revolt  of  theWorkhouse 

72  Man  and  the  Marquis 

VOL.  IX. 

73  Gipsey  Jack 

74  Lurline 

75  The  Fire 'Raiser 

76  The  Golden  Calf 

77  Man- Fred 

78  Charcoal  Burner 

79  "MyPollandmy Partner 

80  The  Sixes  [Joe” 

81  Good-Looking  Fellow 

82  Wizard  of  the  Moor 

VOL.  X. 

83  Roof  Scrambler  1 

84  Diamond  Arrow 

85  Robber  of  the  Rhine 

86  Eugene  Aram 

87  Eddystyne  Eif 

88  My  Wife’s  Husband 

89  Married  Bachelor 

90  Shakspeare’s  Festival 

91  Van  Dieman’s  Land 

92  Le  Pauvre  Jacques 

VOL.  XI. 

93  Rochester 

94  The  Ocean  of  Life 

95  An  Uncle  too  Many 

96  The  Wild  Man 

97  Rover’s  Bride 

98  Beggar  of  Cripplegate 

99  Paul  the  Poacher 
100  Thomas  a  Becket 

301  Pestilence  of  Marseilles 

102  Ur.fortunateMissBail^y 

VOL.  XII. 

103  Humpbacked  Lover 

104  Bound  ’Prentice  to  a 
Waterman 

105  March  of  Intellect 

106  Joconde 

107  The  Koetiba  [dusa 

108  Shipwreck  of  the  Me- 


109  Chain  of  Guilt 

110  Ion 

1 1 1  Mistletoe  Bough 

112  My  Friend  Thompson 

VOL.  XIII. 

1 1 3  Battle  of  Sedgemoor 

114  The  Larboard  Fin 

115  Frederick  the  Great 

116  The  Turned  Head 

117  Wapping  Old  Stairs 

118  Man  with  the  carpet  bag 
J 1 9  Hercules 

120  Female  Massarorri 

121  Reform 

122  Fatal  Snow  Storm 

VOL.  XIV. 

123  Venus  in  Arms 

124  Earl  of  Poverty 

125  Siamese  Twins 

126  Austerlitz 

127  Payable  at  Sight 

128  The  Bull- Fighter 

129  Rich  Man  of  Frankfort 

130  Richard  Plantagenet 

131  Don  Quixote 

132  Black-Eyed  Sukcy 

133  The  Great  Devil 

VOL.  XV. 

134  Curse  of  Mammon 

135  Jack  Sheppard 

136  Paul  the  Pilot 

137  The  Boarding  Houw 

138  Rule  Britannia 

139  The  Twins  of  Warsaw 

140  The  Venetian 

141  The  Bashful  Mau 

142  Ravens  of  Orleans 

VOL.  XVI. 

143  Ten  Thousand  a  Yea* 

144  Under  the  Rosa 

145  Sally  in  our  Alley 

146  Haunted  Huik 

147  Susan  Hopley 

148  Jack  in  the  Water 

149  Marianne,  the  Child  uf 
Charity 

150  Our  Village 

151  The  Barber  Baron 

152  3ixteen  String  Jack 


***  Cumberland's  Minor  Thr 
sire, complete  in  16  vol*.  beiu+4 
in  cloth,  W. 


